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LUCK. 

A xinp of fatalism, not much less marked than that 
of the Turks, prevails to a considerable extent among 
the lower departments of our own community. Aman 
of imperfect education, when he hears of a neighbour 
having thriven better than himself, though their cir- 
cumstances seem to have been alike, sees no better 
way of protecting himself from the imputation of in- 
ferior ability or industry, than to say, “‘ Oh, but then 
he has been lucky.” A false though amiable tender- 
ness induces others to account for all the disasters of 
their fellows, by supposing that they have been un- 
lucky. On innumerable occasions, again, where the 
sources and circumstances of prosperity and adversity 
are not well known, luck is resorted to as an ever- 
ready and easy solution of the difficulty. From the 
habit which is thus acquired of referring every thing 
to luck, and hearing others do the same, a vast num- 
ber of persons, including many from whom better 
things might be expected, sink into an apathetic way 
of considering both their own circumstances and those 
of others, resign themselves sluggishly to hardships 
they might easily overcome, and see others rise without 
the least desire to follow. 

We trust that those who are superior to this fallacy 
will excuse us for here asserting, for the benefit of 
others, the truism that there is no such thing as luck. 
Chance there is, and many persons have been indebted 
to this for great advantages. But to suppose that 
any individuals are favoured through life with a 
frequent recurrence of advantageous chances, while 
others are exposed to the reverse, is inconsistent 
with all that is ascertained of natural laws, and with 
every idea we can frame ofa just and benevolent Deity. 
Events apparently fortunate may no doubt occur 
oftener than once with particular individuals, before 
a similar incident befalls another; but this is merely 
the caprice of chance, as we may see the dice come 
twice up aces, and is less wonderful, as a natural event, 
than if fortune went round all of us, as a mother 
divides bread among her children, giving us each 
something in succession. Allowing for the possibility 
of one man getting two or three advantages from 
chance before his neighbour gets one, it must be 
plainly asserted and insisted upon, that all the rest de- 
pends upon personal qualities, situation, and other 
circumstances. Nay, if we were to examine very 
narrowly what appeared solely the result of chance, 
we would probably find in many instances that quali- 
ties, situation, and other circumstances, accounted for 
the most of it. Or if in the particular affair under 
examination, nothing of this kind appeared as an 
immediate cause, we might perhaps trace it to some 
circumstances of the kind which had occurred long 
before, and were now operating. Of the latter cause 
of what appears good fortune, we are enabled by a 
provincial friend to present a very remarkable example, 
in the history of Thomas Dobson, the coppersmith. 

This extraordinary individual was a native of one 
of the north-eastern counties of Scotland, and entered 
life as the son of a very poor but honest couple, who 
could barely give him the least tincture of letters. 
Long before the proper age, he was bound apprentice 
to a coppersmith, in order that he might procure, by 
his own exertions, that subsistence which his parents 
could hardly afford to give him. He was rather an 
idiy-inclined boy in his younger years, and wrought 
as little as he possibly could ; but it was soon observed 
by Tommy’s master and fellow-workmen, that, when 
he did set to a job, he went through it with much more 
than ordinary expedition, and executed the work with 
touch more than ordinary neatness and sufficiency. 

For seven long years did Tommy hammer away at 


the rate of some one-and-sixpence or two shillings per 
week, without exhibiting any remarkable change of 
character from that already noticed ; but in this time 
his reputation as an expert and clever tradesman had 
become established. On this account, his master at the 
end of the period named, which was the term of his 
apprenticeship, readily accepted of a continuation of 
his services as a journeyman, and in this capacity he 
continued to work to him for four or five years more. 
At this period of his life, Tom had no prospect what- 
ever beyond that of continuing a journeyman copper- 
smith all his life. He had no capital, not a sixpence, 
nor a single friend who could afford him the smallest 
assistance ; and, therefore, though he certainly did 
sometimes indulge in the idea of his one day becoming 
a master, he could yet never discover by what means 
this was to be accomplished. But how short a way 
does human vision penetrate into futurity ! 

One day a gentleman’s carriage drove up to the door 
of Tom’s master’s shop, and the owner of the splendid 
vehicle, ahighly respectable-looking, middle-aged man, 
stepped into the shop. This gentleman was James 
Fotheringham, Esq. of Duntronan, descended of one 
of the most ancient families in the kingdom, and the 
owner of extensive landed property in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr Fotheringham was'rather an eccentric cha- 
racter, and devoted much of his time to mechanical 
pursuits, for which he had a remarkable genius; but 
he frequently required the assistance of regularly bred 
tradesmen in getting up the endless mechanical con- 
trivances in which he delighted. Such workmen he 
was in the habit of hiring for weeks together; keep- 
ing them in his own house, and paying them hand. 
somely for their services. Mr Fotheringham, how- 
ever, was exceedingly difficult to please, not perhaps 
unreasonably so, after all; but none excepting first-rate 
workmen, and men who had some original geuius 
about them, as well as manual dexterity, would suit 
him, or had any chance of gaining his favour. At the 
period we introduce Mr Fotheringham to the reader, 
he was earnestly engaged in constructing a clock, or 
timepiece, on a new principle of his own, and he re- 
quired the assistance of a neat-handed coppersmith to 
execute certain departments of the work, and it was 
for the purpose of obtaining one that he now called on 
Mr Anderson, the master of our hero. 

“Well, Mr Anderson,” said Mr Fotheringham, 
on entering the shop, “ I am come to seek a little as- 
sistance from you in the way of your business. Have 
you such a thing about you as a very clever and inge- 
nious workman? I have already had half a dozen 
tradesmen with me at Duntronan, one after the other, 
to execute a piece of work, which seems to me to be 
very simple, yet not one of them has been able to ac- 
complish it. Now, do you think, Mr Anderson, you 
can let me have a man who could do it ?” 

“Why, Mr Fotheringham,” replied Mr Anderson, 
smiling, “I should not like to promise you that any 
of my men would do thatin which no less than half a 
dozen of the craft have failed ; but there is one young 
man in the shop whom I would not hesitate to match 
for a pretty considerable sum against any tradesman 
in the line, let him be who he likes ; and if you choose 
to make trial of him, you may have him.” 

“ Let me see him, if you please,” replied Mr Fo- 
theringham. 

Tom was instantly called from the back shop, and 
ushered, all dirty and black as he was, with his shirt 
sleeves tucked up to his shoulders, into the presence 
of Mr Fotheringham. 

“ Well, Tom,” said the latter, eyeing him with a 
scrutinising look, as if he were endeavouring to dis- 
cover by his countenance whether he was a likely man 


for his purpose, “ will you undertake to do that which 
nobody else can ?” 

Tom blushed, and Mr Fotheringham marked the 
blush even through the dirt that would have concealed 
it, and he did not dislike it. To the question, how- 
ever, Tom only muttered a reply; for, besides that 
it would not admit of any serious answer, he perceived 
that it was jestingly put. 

“Then, Tom,” added Mr Fotheringham, after a 
momentary pause, ‘if you will not undertake to do 
that which nobody else can, will you undertake to do 
for me the best you can in a small job in your way ?” 

“T have no objection to promise you that, sir,” re- 
plied Tom smiling. 

“ Then come along with me, my lad,” rejoined Mr 
Fotheringham ; and in afew minutes afterwards, Tom, 
dirty as he was, and still in his working dress, was 
bundled into the carriage, together with an apron full 
of tools. Mr Fotheringham took his seat beside him, 
and away the carriage drove to Duntronan. 

On arriving at the house, Tom was immediately 
conducted by Mr Fotheringham to a large apartment 
which he occupied as a workshop, and set to work on 
the job for which his services were wanted. Mr Fo- 
theringham first, however, entered into a full and 
minute explanation of the nature and purposes of the 
piece of work he desired to have done; and here he 
was delighted to find, from several pertinent queries 
which Tom put to him from time to time as he went 
on, that he not only fully comprehended what he 
aimed at, but was likely both to simplify and improve 
the work he was to execute. In three days, during 
all which time Mr Fotheringham scarcely ever left 
the workshop, and during which he witnessed, with 
a pleasure which he could not refrain from often ex« 
pressing, the neat and efficient manner in which the 
work proceeded under Tom’s hands, the job was 
finished, and to something more than the entire sa- 
tisfaction of Mr Fotheringham, who, over and above 
paying the wages of his assistant, presented him with 
a guinea at his departure. From this period Mr Fo- 
theringham, when he had any similar jobs to be done, 
and he was never long without one, would have no 
other tradesman than Tom Dobson. The result of 
this frequent and familiar intercourse, which continued 
for several years, was a strong regard on the part of 
Mr Fotheringham for the ingenious coppersmith, whom 
he frequently assured of his patronage and counte- 
nance whenever opportunity offered, or Tom should 
have occasion for them. Tom, however, though suf- 
ficiently grateful for Mr Fotheringham’s proffered 
kindness, did not see how he could make it in any 
way available, as his master, and one or two others 
who had been a long time established in trade, were in 
possession of the whole business of that part of the 
country; so that, although Mr Fotheringham might 
himself not only give him all his work should he set 
up business on his own account, but would, he had 
no doubt, readily advance him a sufficient sum to do 
so, he yet did not think it advisable to entertain any 
idea of making the attempt under such circumstances, 
but rather preferred accepting an offer of higher wages 
which was about this time offered him by a master 
coppersmith in London. To the metropolis Tom ac- 
cordingly removed, and for several years all inter- 
course between him and Mr Fotheringham ceased. 
During this interval, however, Tom had become a 
master, but in a very small way. He had bought the 
good-will and trifling stock in trade of a poor tin and 
copper smith who had a small shop in an obscure part 
of the town—a speculation into which he had been 
entrapped by deceptive accounts of the extent and va- 
lue of the business—and was making a livelihood with 
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such a difficulty as caused him deeply to regret the 
step he had taken. He would willingly have gone 
back to-work «gain as a journeyman ; but having em- 
barked his little all in the business in which he-was 
now involved, and having moreover taken a three 
years’ lease Of his shop, he had no choice left but .to 
struggle on the best way he could. 

"Tom bad been a year and a half thus miserably si- 
tuated, when one day, ashe was workingaway.at 
some trifling job, the only one he had had for three 
days, and while under a great depression of spirits 
from the apparent hopelessness of his condition, and 
the total failure of all his hopes as to creating a busi- 
ne«s, a gentleman stalked through his front shop, and 
came plump a: once into the back apartment where 
he was at work. Extending his hand good-naturedly 
to the person he addressed, the stranger exclaimed, 
* You see I have found you out, Tom. How do you 
do, and how do you get on?” Tom looked up, and 
recognised in the person before him his old patron 
and friend Mr Fotheringham. On making this dis- 
covery, he instantly flung down his hammer, rose 
to his feet, and glad!y but respectfully took the prof- 
fered hand of his former employer. To Mr Fother- 
ingha:n’s first salutation, Tom replied categorically, 
that he was well enough in health, but getting on 
very poorly in his business. ‘Sorry to hear that, 
Tom,” said Mr Fotheringham, seating himself fami- 
liarly on one of the shop benches; “sorry, man, in- 
deed to hear that.” He then proceeded to inquire 
minutely into Tom’s actual situation, what he had 
been doing since he came to London, what were his 
present prospects, and so forth. Having satisfied 
himself on these points, he condescendingly proceeded 
to inform his humble friend what had brought himself 
tothe metropolis. This was explained in a few words. 
He had been returned for the county of —~, and 
was now in the capital attending his duties in the 
House of C as a ber of Parliament. 
He also now told Tom how he had found him out. 
Before leaving home, he said, he had called on his old 
master, Anderson, who gave him the address of the 
person by whom he had been employed when he came 
first to London, and by this person, who gratuitously 
added the highest character of him asa steady, honest, 
and singularly expert workman, he was informed 
where he was to be found. 

After about half an hour's conversation of this and 
a similar kind, Mr Fotheringham rose to depart; but 
before doing this, he gave Tom his address, and de- 
sired him to call upon him on that day eight days at 
three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, and farther 
desired him to think, in the interval, how he could 
serve him, and to come prepared, if pessibie, with some 
plan for the bettering his condition. He then apolo- 
gised for naming so distant a day for Tom's visit, by 
stating that, as he was upon a cornmittee, he would 
not have a single hour that he could call his own till 
then. “I have very few friends in London, however, 
Tom,” added Mr Fotheringham, “and but little in- 
fluence, so that I am bound in candour to tell you, 
that, however willing I may be to serve you, I am 
afraid I can, after:all, do you but little good. How- 
ever,” he went on, “ we'll talk over this and other 
matters when I see you again.” Having said this, 
and having shaken Tom once more kindly by the hand, 
Mr Fotheringham left the shop; and on his depar- 
ture, Tom, as he had been desired, began to think how 
he could turn his kind patron’s friendship to account ; 
but after a full hour’s thinking, and half an hour's 
reverie, he could come to no-distinct or definite con- 
clusion on the subject. Indeed, asin a former case, 
he did not see that Mr Fotheringham could effec:u- 
ally assist him in any/buta pecuwiary way ;.and with- 
out a business, or the prospect of being able to create 
one, he did not perceive either that any trifle of money 
which he could ask or expect from his: patron could 
be of any service to him, while it would place him 
under a description of obligation which of all others 
he most detested. ‘ However,” said Tom, winding 
up his reverie, “ we'll see.” 

It was on the night of the third day after this, about 
nine o’clock, and just as Tom was in the act of shut. 
ting his little shop, that a earriage drove rapidly up 
the narrow obscure street in which it was situated, 
and, to Tom's surprise, stopped exactly opposite the 
door. In afew seconds afterwards, a servant in livery 
entered, and inquired, “Is this Mr Dobson the cop- 
persmith’s ?” “It is,” replied Tom, who was the per- 
gon spoken to. “Are you Mr Dobson ?” rejoined the 
man, “Iam,” answered Tom; “what's wanted ?” 


“ Master wants to see you instantly,” said the foouman. 
Who's yourmaster, frienc,” inquired Tom in asto- 
nishment, “and whatidoes he want with me ?” “‘ Mas- 
ter's name is James Fotheringham, ‘Esq. M.P.”’ an- 
swered the lacqney ; “ but what he wants with you'l 
dow’tknow. This only I know, that he desires to see 
you directly, and we have brought the carriage for 
you ; and master desired us not toallow you to change 
your clothes, ‘bat just to bring you along as you are.” 
On hearing the name of Mr Fotheringham, Tom, 
although still a good deal surprised at the singularity 
of the summons, made no further inquiries, but in- 
stantly stepped into the carriage, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour afterwards he was in the presence 
of his patron. 

Come away, Tom,” said the latter, on his enter- 
ing the apartment, and immediately after added, point- 
ing at the same time to an empty chair standing 
opposite the one which he himself occupied by the fire, 
“Sit you down there; I have something particular 
to say to you.” From theserious, formal, and under- 
breath sort of tone in which this was said, and so 
different from Mr Fotheringham’s usual manner, Tom 
was more at a loss than ever to conceive what could 
be wanted with him. But he was not kept long in 
ignorance on that subject. 

“ Tom,” said Mr Fotheringham, after a short pause, 
and still in the same ander-breath tone, “I have just 
heard of something, which I think you might turn to 
some account, and it is for that reason that I have 
sent for you thus suddenly. A certain gentleman,” 
continued Mr Fotheringham, ‘a member of the ad- 
ministration, with whom I dined to-day, has informed 
me that it is the intention of government to issue an 
order shortly for the copper sheathing of the whole 
British navy. Now, Tom, it has occurred to me,” add- 
ed Mr Fotheringham, “that you might make a good 
thing of it, by buying up all the sheet-copper you can 
lay your hands upon, before the ministerial intentions 
in this matter are made public. I have been always 
desirous to serve you, Tom,” went on Mr Fothering- 
ham, “and I think that an opportunity of doing this 
has now presented itself in the way I have just men- 
tioned. Nor is there any breach of confidence in this 
affair, for I obtained my informanv’s full consent to 
make what use of the intelligence I pleased, as the 
cabinet did not entertain it in the light of a secret. 
All that is in the matter, therefore, is, that we have 
got the information before it has reached others.” 

Tom's eyes glistened with delight while Mr Fother- 
ingham was speaking ; for he saw at once all the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from the information. 
But his hopes fell again; the bright visions which had 
hurried up to gladden his eyes the instant the impor- 
tant intelligence fell upon his ear, all disappeared as 
quickly as they had risen, when he reflected that he 
had not a copper to buy copper with. Tom pointed 
out this formidable difficulty to his patron. 

** Oh,” replied the latter langhingly, “ yon may be- 
lieve, Tom, that I did'nt overlook that circumstance 
when I thonght of you in this matter. It would be 
doing you little service to point out fruit to you so 
high on the wall that you could not reach it without 
a ladder, and bidding you welcome to it, if I did not 
furnish you with the ladder also. You shall make use 
of my name in your purchases, Tom,” continued Mr 
Fotheringham ; “ you shall draw upon me for all the 
copper you buy, and I shall honour your drafts.” 

Little more that it could interest the reader ta hear 
passed at this interview. Early on the following day, 
as there was not a moment to lose, Tom Dobson com- 
menced operations, and before the end of a fortnight 
he had bought up nearly all the sheet-copper in Eng- 
land. In ten days more, the government order to 
copper sheathe the navy was issued, and contracts for 
the necessary quantity of the metal, limited in their 
execution to a week from the date of the advertise- 
ment, were invited. ‘Tom Dobson transmitted a “ ten- 
der” to the Lords of the Admiralty, of the whole 
quantity wanted, at a certain price, with an offer of 
guarantee for performance. No one competed with 
him ; for no one:could. His offer was therefore ac- 
cepted. The copper was bought, delivered, and paid 
for, and Tom found himself in pocket by the transac- 
tion somewhere about a hundred thousand. pounds. 
Soon afier this, Thomas Dobson, Esq. bought a splen- 
did place in his native country, to which he returned 
in the course of a few years, and after having nearly 
doubled the above sum. It is only further necessary 
to mention, that he has become the founder of a family 
which promise to become identified with the ancient 
gentry of the country, and to be a perpetual monu- 
ment of his extraordinary fortune. 


To return to the question with which we set out, 
it must be obvious to all, that, though Dobson was in. 
debted immediately to a goad-chanee for the basis of 
his fortune, he would not have obtained the benefit of 
that chance if he-had not. previansly recommended 
himeelttoan influential and. estimable individual by 
bis ingenuity and werth. 


HOW SHALL WE BE BETTER? 

(Fourth Artiele.) 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 
THE subject of the present article is beyond question 
the most important part of the means that can be de. 
vised for improving the moral condition of man. Un- 
fortunately, it is liable to some strong objecting pree 
judices, arising from a first and ignorant view of the 
matter, and for the overthrow of which it is difficult 
to obtain a sufficiently wide diffusion of sound argue 
ment. ‘The number of persons, and generally well- 
informed persons, too, who ignorantly sneer at Infant 
Education, is immense, and must no doubt act as a 
powerful bar to the promotion of the system. Under 
this view of the case, the Editors of the present sheet 
have much pleasure in reflecting that they are able to 
place it in the power of at least three hundred thou. 
sand out of the twenty millions of the community— 
for such they may presume to be the number of their 
readers—to obtain a correct view of the value of in- 
fant schools. 

The grand principle upon which the patrons of in- 
fant schools* proceed, is, that there is no period of life 
during which so much is learnt as in the term between 
the dawn of perception and six years of age. They 
also act—and none act so truly—on the idea of Pope, 
that “just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
They alone have made scholars of mankind when they 
were in the twig condition. It must be obvious to all, 
that, instead of this being a period during which edu. 
cation should be left to chance, or neglected, it is the 
very period during which the greatest vigilance and 
the most systematic plans should be exerted and fol- 
lowed. The worthiness of the information commu. 
nicated is now of greater importance than at any other 
time, and so is also the exercise of the moral faculties, 
and the regulation of the propensities and dispositions, 
seeing that this is the time when the human creature 
is most liable to be turned either to good or to evil. 
That education, too, should now be conducted in 
schools where many are assembled, is another grand 
principle among infant-educationists. No parents are 
in a condition to prosecute infant education properly : 
the poor have no time or convenience, even if they 
possessed the ability—the rich, too fastidious to take 
the business upon themselves, depute the charge 
in general to ignorant persons, who never think 
of instructing the young in any thing but error. 
Numbers are, moreover, necessary, because one of the 
principal requisites in the education of the young is to 
train them to act with benevolence and justice towards 
their fellows, so that, when ushered into the world, 
they may act upon the same principles. “ We can 
readily imagine,” says the Quarterly Review (vol. 
xxxii. p. 426), “that a prejudice will exist against the 
supposed confinement and restraint to which the chil« 
dren are subjected. No one, however, will urge this, 
who has been eye-witness of the cheerfulness which 
animates these infant prisons. Examination will soon 
prove that.all compassion on this head may be spared ; 
unless itbe supposed that a quarrelsome, squalid animal, 
pining in a garret, or fighting in a street, is in a bet- 
ter condition, moral and physical, than when removed 
to an airy room, and taught at once to play without 
dispute or selfishness, and to learn all of good that its 
tender age is capable of. It is natural to 
say that the parent is the proper guardian of the child, 
who should never be withdrawn from this its appointed 
protection ; and an interesting picture may be sketched 
of maternal assiduity and domestic tenderness, which 
it would be cruel to destroy. But, practieally, what 
is the fact? In the country, for more than half the 
year, the mothers.are engaged in field-work ; and the 
children, too young for the parochial school, are hud- 
dled together under the care of some old woman, who, 
because she is unfit for any other labour, is charitably 


* Infant schools are an invention of Mr Robert Owen, who, in 
his manufactory at New Lanark, in Scotland, set up one, January 
1, 1816. This was seen in 1si9 oy Henry Brougham, Esq. who, 
with some friends, set up one in Brewer ee London, 
have since been propagated over most parts of 
ya the instrumentality of the i and Wile 

— whose work, describing and advocating them, appeared 
in 1824. In Scotland, we regret to learn that infant education is 
prejudice, and that a result a attributable ta the soa of ancient 
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supposed to be fit for this, to which, however, she is 
in truth most of all unsuited, both in temper and ae- 
commodation. In towns, a th d occupati em- 
ploy the mothers away from home during greater part 
of the day, and the children are left under the nomi- 
nal care of some neighbour, or of an elder child, who 
is probably detained from school for that very pur- 
pose: in many cases they are left to run wild, and 
become experienced thieves at six years old. Can we 
doubt their being happier; can we doubt their being 
better, under a gentle system of restraint, directed by 
a person fitted for the employment, and selected be- 
cause so fitted ?” 

The fundamental laws of infant education are thus 
laid down by Mr Simpson :-— 

lst, A watchful observance and management of the 
temper, whose abuse is the impulse to violence and 
anger, should commence when the subject is yet in 
the cradle. The utmost that can then be attempted 
is the diversion of the infant from the feeling, when 
excited, and. its object, and the avoidance of all ex- 
citing causes of its activity. If this be neglected, a 
bent is given, which it is most difficult ever afterwards 
to set straight. 

2d, The child, so managed by his nurse as to escape 
the first trials of temper, should be introduced as 
early as possible to his fellows of the same-age; the 
best time is when he can just walk alone; for it isin 
the society of his fellows that the means of his moral 
training are to be found. 

3d, It is advantageous, nay necessary, that his fel- 
lows shall be numerous, presenting a variety of dis- 
positions—an actual world into which he is introduced, 
a world of infant business, and infant intercourse, a 
miniature, and it is so, of the adult world itself. The 
numbers should rather exceed fifty than fall much 
short of it. 

4th, But this intercourse must not be at random, 
each infant only bringing its stock of animalism to 
aggravate that of its playmates, and establish a savage 
community. It must be:correctly systematised, and 
narrowly superintended and watched, by well-instruct- 
ed and habitually moral persons. 

5th, The conductor’s own relation to his infant 
charge should be affection, cheerfulness, mirth, and 
that activity of temperament which delights and keeps 
alive the infant faculties. 

6th, The infants should be permitted to play to- 
gether out of doors, in unrestrained freedom ; a watch- 
ful eye being all the while kept upon the nature and 
manner of their intercourse. 

7th, Unceasing encouragement should be given to 
the practice of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kind- 
ness; honesty, truth, and cleanliness in persunal ha- 
bits; and all occasions of quarrel, or cruelty, or fraud, 
or falsehood, minutely and patiently examined into, 
and the moral balance, when overset, restored ; while, 
on the other hand, all indelicacy, filthiness, greedi- 
ness, covetousuess, unfairness, dishonesty, violence, 
cruelty, insolence, vanity, cowardice, and obstinacy, 
should be repressed by all the moral police of the 
community. No instance should ever be passed over. 

8th, There ought to be much well-regulated mus- 
cular exercise in the play of the infants, which should 
be as much as possible in the open air. 

9th, Their school-hall should be large, and regn- 
larly ventilated when they are out of it, and when 
they are in it if the weather permits; and the impor- 
tance of ventilation, air, exercise, and cleanliness, un- 
ceasingly illustrated, and impressed upon them as a 
habit and a duty. 

10th, Every means of early implanting taste and 
refinement should be employed, for these are good pre- 
occupants of the soil to the exclusion of the coarseness 
of vice. The play-ground should be neatly laid. out, 
with borders for flowers, shrubs, and fruit-trees, taste- 
ful ornaments erected, which the coarse-minded are 
80 prone to destroy, and the infants habituated not 
only to respect, but to admire and delight in them; 
while the entire absence of guard or restraint will 
give them the feeling that they are confided in, and 
exercise yet higher feelings than taste and refine- 


ment. 
11th, The too prevalent cruelty of the young to ani- 
mals, often from mere thoughtlessness, may be 
vented by many lessons. on the subject, and by the 
actual habit of kindness to pets, kept for the purpose, 
such as a dog, a cat, rabbits, ducks, &c.; and by 
hearing all cruelty, even to reptiles, reprobated by 
their teacher and all their companions. An insect or 
reptile ought never to be permitted to be killed or 
tortured. 
12th, The practice of teasing idiots or imbecile per- 
sons in the streets ought to be held in due reproba- 
tion, as. ungenerous, cruel, and cowardly. Inthe same 
way, other hurtful practices, even those which are 
the vices of more advanced years, may be prevented 
by anticipation. For example, ardent spirits-drink- 
may, for the three or four years of the infant 
training, be so constantly reprobated in the precepts, 
lessons, aud illustrative stories of the conductor, and 
ready acquiescence of the whole establishment, 
as to be early and indissolubly associated with poison 
and with crime; instead of being, as is now too much 
the case, held up to the young as the joy and privi- 
lege of manhood. 
13th, Many prejudices, fears, and superstitions, which 
the great mass of the veovle intractable, may 


be prevented from taking root, by three or four years 
of contrary impressions ; superstitious terrors, the su- 
pernatural agencies and apparition of witches and 
ghosts, distrust of the benevulent advances of the 
richer cl suspicions, envyings, absurd self-suffi- 
ciencies, and vanities, and many other hurtful and 
anti-social habits of feeling, may be absolutely excluded, 
and a capacity of much higher moral prinviple este- 
blished in their stead. 

14¢h, Besides the moral habitudes which we have 
exemplified rather than fully enumerated—habitudes 
gained by four years’ practice for at least six hours every 
day—the intellectual faculties must not be neglected 
in infant training. Those which begin early to act must 
be the better for early judicious direction and exer- 
cise. At six months old, infants are commencing the 
use of the faeulty of observing external objects, and 
are seeing, hearing, and touching with marked acute- 
ness and activity. A judicious nurse, instructed in 
the infant faculties and their relative objects, might 
direct and exercise all these powers to their great im- 
provement, so as to render them better instruments 
for the infant’s use, when, at two years old, he joins 
a number of his cotemporaries. The stimulus of num- 
bers will work wonders on the child, and bring out 
his observing and remembering intellect in a man- 
ner that will surprise his family at. home. The 
first objects of his attentive observation will be his 
numerous little friends; then all the varied objects 
of that new world the infant seminary; its pictures, 
numerous and highly coloured beyond his dreams; the 
curivsities of the little museum ; the flowers, the fruic- 
trees, the dressed border, of the play-ground; the 
swings for exercise, the wooden bricks tor building, 
the astonishing movements, and feats, and learning, 
and cleverness of the trained pupils, will all fill the 
youngest new-comer with wonder, delight, and ardour, 
and heartily engage him in the business of the place 
inaday ortwo A skilful teacher will keep up the 
activity of the faculty of wonder, thus excited, as long 
as he can without the risk of exhausting it. Every 
object presented is now a wonder, to be eagerly gazed 
at, and curiously handled; and here will commence, 
with zeal on the infant learner's side, that grand but 
recent improvement in education, REAL, as distin- 
guished from merely VEKBAL, intellectual training ; 
but yet real including verbal as an accessory, instead 
of verbal excluding real. ‘I'he discovery, for it ts so, 
that it is better at once to introduce the pupil to the 
real tangible visible world, than to do no more than 
talk to him about it in its absence, is of immense va- 
lue, and of admirable application to infant intellectual 
training. The child of two years is acutely appetised 
for things, but yet very feebly for words: when, by a 
grand error, words are forced upon him, things will 
infallibly take off his attention, and ofcen has he been 
punished for evincing a law of his nature, inattention 
to his ‘book.’ If the instructor understands and 
obeys nature, he will readily and judiciously supply 
things or objects to those faculties in his pupil, which 
were created to be intensely gratified with the cogni- 
sance of them.” 

The intellectual part of infant education has been 
arranged in most of the seminaries of that kind upon 
a very good footing. The children are taught, in the 
first place, to sing little metrical lessons, set to fami- 
liar tunes, and containing such matters of information 
as the days of the week, the months of the year, the 
names of the principal cities in Europe, dry and liquid 
measure, the characters of well-known animals, &c. 
As a somewhat more advanced study, they are taught 
numeration by means of large moveable figures, the 
simpler rules of arithmetic by balls slipping along 
parallel wires within a square frame, and the elemen- 
tary mathematical figures by means of a long jointed 
slip of iron somewhat like a joiner’s foot-rule. A 
small book of infant-school poetry has been compiled 
by Mr Milne, of the Edinburgh Model School, con- 
sirting of three departments, devotional, moral, and 
descriptive.* The walls of such schools are usually 
hung round with coloured pictures of animals and 
other objects; and much of the teaching consists in 
that kiad of story-telling, and practical fun, in which 
children, wherever placed, are so apt to take pleasure. 

The report of the Edinburgh school, after only the 
third year of its existence, gave such an account of 
the intellectual progress, and still more particularly of 
the moral discipline of the pupils, as could not fail to 
strike every mind previously unacquainted with this 
great new discovery for the improvement of our race. 
* In the play-ground,” says this document, “ are ac- 
quired cleanliness, cheerfulness, health, activity, and 
resource ; and social affections are exercised and prac- 
tised. The results in all these particulars are most 
cheering. Strangers are stcuck with the healthy, 
cleanly, happy, active, and intelligent aspect of the 
groups. Dirtiness, indelicacy, and filthiness, are un- 
known ; and habitual kindliness, civility, justice, and 
scrupulous honesty, rule the intercourse of the little 
community.” In an appendix are given a series of 
anecdotes illustrative of the efficiency of the system ; 
frum which it appears that fighting and quarrelling 
hardly ever occur, found money is faithfully restored, 
generosity and justice are manifested to neighbours, 
and mercy to animals; in fact, the whole picture is 
oue which goes nigh to realise the fabled age of gold, 


« The books and suyeratnn are sold by Robert Grant and Son, 
booksellers, Edinburgh; and by a certain individual bookseller 
in each of the other large towns. 


and might flash upon the minds least disposed to hope 
for remarkable results, the conviction that this is the 
true way to make man what religion requires, and 
moralists desire him to be. 

One cause of the languor which these institutions 
begin to experience, is the failure of those charitable 
supplies upon which they chiefly depend. The ori. 
ginal subscribers begin to tire of disbursement, and 
the parents themselves in too many cases find even 
twopence a-week to be an obstacle. Trifling as this 
sum is, it is apt to accumulate, in the course of a few 
weeks, to such a debt as becomes a sufficient reason to 
the parent to withdraw his children entirely. It is 
clearly necessary that the education of the very young 
should be paid from the national funds. Let us not 
hear the thoughtless cry, that the circumstance of its 
being obtained for nothing would canse it to be dise 
regarded and despised. The poorest man knows that 
he contributes to the revenue; and that his obtaining 
education for his children from that source would be 
equivalent to obtaining it for a direct payment. Ina 
national system of education, every man would regard 
the schooling of his offspring as a right of his own, 
enjoyed for the public benefit ; and as such, he would 
have every possible motive for taking advantage of it. 


THE GENTLE ART. 
Locns. 

Locns !—we love the word Locus, as applied to those 
hill-girdled expanses which decorate our native land. 
Lake is too tame a designation; a shallow epithet. 
It has nothing to do with mountains and precipices, 
heaths and forests. Beautiful it may be, very beauti- 
tiful! Winandermere is very beautiful ; Derwent wae 
ter is very beautiful; Buttermere, Ullswater, and 
Coniston, are very beautiful; nay, in truth, they are 
of a higher nature than beautiful; for these all lie 
among hills—but not Scottish hills; not the unplanted 
places—d wellings of the storm and the eagle. 

What is of all things on earth the most changeable 
appeareth so the least; we mean water, taken in a 
wide sense, as the sea, or aloch. There is no moun. 
tain in the land which we can certify as presenting 
the same appearance it did five centuries ago. Fos 
rests then grew where the bare turf lies, and what is 
now wooded may have been naked and desert. So 
with valleys: the ploughshare hath altered nature, 
end mansions occupy the lair of the brute and the.re. 
sort of the robber ; but waters, seas, lochs, and many 
rivers, are still the same. Our forefathers saw them, 
calm or agitated, as we behold them. The vlden names 
areas appropriate as ever. Looking on them, wesee 
histories verified, legends enhanced; we descry the 
fording of armies, the flight of captive queens, the 
edventures of forsaken princes, hunted like wolves 


in their own sheckled realm—a price on their heads—~. 


«© The sleuths of fate unbound 
To track»their solitary flight 
O’er the disastrous grouad !” 
Loch Lomond! Loch Awe! Loch Laggan! Loch 
Ericht! Loch Rannoch! Lech Tay! Loch Earn tf 
Loch Lubnaig! Loch Achray! Loch Ketturin !. 


why need we name more ?—and yet hundreds there. 


are, wild. and. magnificent as these, which we love 
as well, wherein all day long we have angled, with 
an angler’s hope and patience, with a poet's thoughts 


expanding within us, fearless of the world’s con«: 


tempt, and speaking of Nature as we speak not 
to men, but guilelessly, having no distrust, and elo. 
quently, dreading no rebuke. St Mavry’s Loch, of 
all, is our best beloved—Yarrow’s nurse—a shee: 
of water, not sublime; nor yet singularly beautiful, 
for it wants a fringe of wood and a few islets, and’ 
those swans, deseribed by Wordsworth so poetically, 
but strangers ever, unless in the depth of a severe 
winter, to its bright and quiet surface; yet, truly, 
there is a winning something about it, a “‘ pastoral 
grace,” that lures the angler’s heart. Nor doth it 
want substance for pastime; well adapted to the nur. 
ture of trout, it is altogether a. prime and special 
resort. Yet the fish. caught therein, if we except 
one variety, are in. general. soft and fiabby, not 
agreeable to the taste, and very far from equalling 
those found in the Highland lochs or in Loch Leven. 
The fact is, its very fitness is the cause of its being 
overstocked. There are in the neighbourhood too 
many breeding streams, and the outlet by which the 
young fry would naturally descend, being difficult to 
discover, they are compelled in great shoals to remain 
in the loch, until directed in their escape by some 
heavy flood, which is felt throughout the whole mass 
of waters. Salmon also, and sea-trout, which find 
their way up in winter, are, owing, to the same Cir- 
cumstance, necessitated to spend the summer months 
in this prison. Wehave taken them with a trout. 
fly in June, seemingly quite clear and silvery, but 
large-headed, and worn down to half their proper 
thickness ; nay, at that time we have beheld twenty 
or thirty of those huge fish leaping about in different 
parts of the loch, unable, we allege, to make good 
their exit. Such, also, is the case in Loch Tay, and 
we suspect in every loch approachable from the sea, 
as Loch Awe and others, although in these two the. 
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body of effluent water is much larger than that which 
leaves St Mary's. 

Connected with lochs, we may here mention what 
varieties of trout are generally to be found in them, 
compared with rivers. We have detected more than 
a dozen sorts after one day's angling, all perfectly dis- 
tinct, and individually marked. In St Mary's Loch 
this fact is particularly observable, but we shall de- 
vote more appropriately to this matter a succeeding 
chapter, although induced at present to show some 
reason why and how this variety is produced. 

Streams, by their continual motion, cause in many 
parts a sameness at the bottom or channel, upon which 
account the different feeding-grounds are alike as to 
what they yield; hence, the trout are naturally simi- 
lar and of one appearance ; still, as often is the case, 
especially in slow waters, if there be a variety of feed- 
ing-grounds, you find also a proportionate variety of 
trout. It seldom happens, however, that above three 
or four sorts are to be discovered in the same river, 
owing, as we have just mentioned, to the general same- 
ness of the channel. Lochs, on the other hand, which 
are stationary and unimpaired below, contain, accord- 
ing to their extent and the soil which they cover, so 
many beds or feeding-grounds of a separate nature, 

roducing each its variety of fish. The streams and 
Cosas also which they receive are often widely dif- 
ferent, some rocky, some passing through rich and 
fertile valleys, others over black and barren moors, to 
which (their native abodes) fish, when swept into a 
huge reservoir, are unable to return, being bewildered 
as to the entrance back, or more possibly induced to 
remain in a wider though foreign sphere. 

Recurring to the subject of this chapter, we shall 
extend our observations on lochs by a few remarks 
upon their suitableness for angling. Now, we think 
river-sport far more agreeable, and requiring greater 
ingenuity ; besides, it is a healthier exercise. You 
are kept in more rapid motion—a great preventive 
to the wader of colds and rheumatisms, which stand- 
ing middle-deep in a still and freezing water is likely 
to promote. Streams are both warmer and shallower ; 
they harbour less vermin, and are not nearly so dan- 
gerous as to footing. No doubt, lochs may be boated 
or fished from the banks; a poor fisher in general he 
is who adopts the latter method; nay, a craven angler, 
and effeminate ; still we make no reference to unford- 
able parts of a loch. Foolbardiness and cowardice are 
equally to be despised. A pretender to the gentle art 
ought, however, to hesitate none upon a shallow, but 
boldly to plunge forward, should good sport be the 
probable result. Yet, we do confess, this is often a 
disagreeable duty, owing sometimes to the bogginess 
and irregularity of the soil beneath, sometimes to the 
coldness of the water, and, as we have once or twice 
experi d, to its poi nature. This latter qua- 
lity may be observed in a small loch near Kinghorn 
in Fife, inhabited by pike only. It is covered with 
weeds and water-plants, which so taint and violate 
its contents, as to render wading therein absolutely 
in its effects frightful and dangerous. The part of 
the body immersed becomes covered with scarlet erup- 
tions. No doubt this may be the work of a minute 
insect, capable of penetrating a closely-knit stocking ; 
at all events it is unpleasant, and not to be courted. 
Upon the whole, we are advocates of the wading sys- 
tem, in streams especially, and in all weathers. We 
shall give our reasons more fully in an after chapter ; 
at present, a few words upon boating may not be amiss, 
as connected with loch fishing. 

One very great objection to this mode of angling is 
the dependent state in which the angler is placed. 
Unable at the same moment himself to manage both 
oars and tackle, he must needs either have a compa- 
nion, who soon tires of the toilsome occupation, or else 
a hired boatman, who pretends superior sagacity, and 
provokes one by obstinate self-will and everlasting 
jabber. Besides, trout seldom, except at feeding hours, 
rise in very deep water; on the contrary, they keep to 
the margin, where all the ground-food is generated, 
and are commonly accessible within a dozen or two 
yards of it. From thence, also, they aré drawn out 
without loss of time, nor are thus so liable to escape 
after being hooked. 

In trolling, however, for large fish, as is practised 
in Loch Awe and other places, a boat, we allow, is ne- 
cessary ; nor do its other inconveniences detract from 
the pleasure of such delicious sport ; nevertheless, in 
ordinary angling, we love the pedestrian style; none 
of those are we who practise the art cavalierly, or on 
horseback, as some vaunt. 

And now to speak of an abomination in loch fishing 
lately introduced. Let every true angler abjure the 
lath ; it isa poacher’s instr t; killing, no doubt; 
alarmingly fatal ; so is lime in a narrow brook, or vi- 
triol, or the pock-net. Pretty means these for an 
honest angler to use !—ingenious and crafty contri- 
vances, wherewith to kill time and make merriment ! 
This engine of death and torture, appropriately called 
the otter by James Hogg of Altrive, on account 
of the similarity of its movements to those of that 
animal, consists of a thinnish board of wood, thirty 
inches long by ten broad, shaped in the form of a boat, 
and loaded below with a narrow stripe of sheet-lead. 
This, when placed lengthwise in water, presents an 


upright position, sinking to within a short distance of 


its top. Near the extremities of this board are seve- 
ral holes, to which is attached a cross-band of string 
or cord, as toa paper kite. In fact, the whole affair 
acts upon the same principle. To this cross-band the 


line is fastened, generally made of oiled silk, and very 
strong; along it, at regular intervals, are hung a 
score or two of fly-hooks of all sizes, also baited min- 
now-tackles, the whole occupying about thirty yards. 
More line is, however, necessary, wound upon a pirn 
and held off the ground by a remarkably stout rod. 
Two individuals are required to bring this engine into 
action ; one of whom holds the rod, and the other, at 
the distance of the line occupied by the tackle, sets the 
board adrift. ‘The former person, who stands also at 
the margin to windward, then moves forward. The 
lath sails out, carrying with it the whole train of flies, 
until almost at right angles with the fisher. Still he 
proceeds, kept pace with by this singular apparatus, 
which it requires some degree of skill to manage. 
When one nsh is hooked, there is no necessity tor 
drawing it ashore immediately. The beauty is to drag 
in a dozen at a time, although, from durance vile and 
lengthy, many are taken in a dying and exhausted 
State; others escape with injured mouths to become 
thin, sickly, and shy, and of these not a few expire 
in this condition. Such is angling by means of the 
lath, a system in practice on the English lakes, and 
gradually creeping northwards te the extinction of 
that nicer and more gentlemanly craft, where skill and 
talent take the precedence of brutality and ignorance. 
The harm it does is incalculable, far beyond even its 
profits ; for the fish thereby injured and deteriorated 
greatly exceed the number taken. 

And now, speaking of lochs and the mode of angling 
therein, from which we have made a tedious diver- 
tisement, it is notable that they breed lese cunning 
fish than rivers do, on which account the fly used may 
be larger and more gaudy. Worms, unless at night, 
are generally an unsuccessful bait; the gut to which 
the hook is attached being readily discernible in stand- 
ing waters, unless itself in motion. Minnows are a 
good evening morsel, especially to large trout on the 
look-out. From a boat, small par or trout themselves 
do rare execution, when used on a sunny day with a 
long line and lead. In this manner the biggest fish 
are taken, some weighing as much as thirty pounds. 
But of these monsters we shall treat hereafter. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
THE SEINE. 

Oxe of the finest things about Paris is the series of 
quays which line both sides of the Seine. In London, 
as every body knows, the dwelling-houses, warehouses, 
and wharves, trench so closely on the Thames, that 
no room is left for a walk on the banks of the river. 
It is unfortunate that such should necessarily be the 
case, for it greatly spoils the appearance of the Thames, 
and leaves the thoroughfare to be carried on by means 
of the crowded streets at a distance from the water. 
The quays upon the banks of the Liffey at Dublin are 
generally considered to form the best feature in the 
construction of the Irish metropolis; they are long, 
spacious, and commodious, and, like those along the 
Clyde at Glasgow, are the agreeable resort of crowds 
of promenaders. The quays of Paris are, however, far 
superior to those of either Dublin or Glasgow. They 
are extensive lines of street, with well built-houses on 
the one side, and the river on the other, and have evi- 
dently been arranged and put into their present ex- 
cellent condition at an immense expense. The reader 
will be pleased to conceive the idea of lines of street, 
such as I mention, extending a distance of four or five 
miles along each side of the Seine, and measuring al- 
together no less than fifteen English miles. There is 
nothing in Europe, I believe, which can in any respect 
rival so noble a series of thoroughfares. 

It seems that Bonaparte particularly directed his 
attention to the improvement of Paris by the construc. 
tion and repair of the quays, which in some places 
were exceedingly ill kept before his time, and his plans 
have since been completed. In the present day, we 
find chem well causewayed or paved with a bounding 
stone parapet or wall next the river. There are like- 
wise side pavements for foot passengers next the para- 
pet, but these are not made with flat freestones, and do 
not feel very smooth for the feet of those accustomed 
to the level foot pavements of the large English and 
Scotch towns. These quays, nevertheless, form one 
of the principal charms of Paris. You may walk along 
them for miles, enjoying in some places almost perfect 
solitude and the fine pure air of the country; and in 
others be entertained by the crowds which press along 
on pleasure or business, by the numerous stalls of pic- 
ture-dealers and booksellers, or by the noble views 
which they afford of some of the most splendid and 
interesting architecture of which the city can boast. 
Standing upon the Bridge of Louis XVI.—which I 
have already described as being that which connects 
the Place Concord at the end of the Tuilleries’ gar- 
dens with the quay on which is erected the Chamber 
of Deputies—standing, I say, upon this elegant bridge, 
surmounted with its white marble statues, and looking 


up along the Seine on a fine sunshiny forenoon, there 
will be perceived a scene of beauty—city beauty—which 
the beholder, if he have a particle of taste, will re. 
member during the whole of his existence. On the 
left, you have the palaces of the Tuilleries and Louvre ; 
and beyond these, the Place de Grave and Hotel 
de Ville, a dark ancient mansion, in which were 
transacted numberless deeds which blacken the his- 
tory of the revolutionary troubles. Opposite to that 
civic stronghold are seen the lofty square turrets of 
Notre Dame, which rise from amidst the tall ancient 
buildings on the Isle de la Cité, in the centre of the 
river, aud which conspicuous edifices present the point 
of a wedge as it were down the stream, and bridled in 
across by the most ancient of all the bridges, the Pont 
Neuf. On the right, and approaching nearer the 
place where you stand, vou perceive, opposite the 
Louvre, the blackened pillars and pediments which 
decorate the building called the Institute of France, 
once the seat of the far-famed French Academy; but 
now, the pillars are not only blackened with age, but 
here and there notched and broken by the cannon 
balls fired in this direction across the Pont des Arts 
during the “ three days” of July 1830. 

I have never yet seen any description which did 
justice to the Seine. The English tourists who s 
of it generally do so with something like a feeling of 
contempt. Because it is inferior to the Thames, it is 
therefore thought to be worthy of condemnation. The 
Seine can have no pretension to be brought forward 
as a rival of the Thames, which is a spacious deep 
river almost bearing the character of an inland sea, 
and forming one of the finest navigable streams in 
Europe. The Seine, on the other hand, is much more 
river-like in its appearance; at the broadest part, 
within Paris, at the Pont Neuf, it measures 783 French 
feet, or upwards of 800 English feet, in breadth; but 
it is more commonly only about half this in width, or 
about as broad as the Clyde is at the New Bridge of 
Glasgow. The Seine runs altogether a distance of 
seventy leagues from its source to its mouth, and its 
mean velocity is twenty inches in a second. Its wa- 
ters are liable to rise considerably; yet this would 
not impede the progress of navigation upon it, if the 
French were willing to take advantage of it. At pre- 
sent it affords a cheap and easy means of supplying 
the capital with articles of consumption. It commu- 
nicates with several canals, and from the departments 
above Paris, many boats arrive annually, loaded with 
fruit, hay, corn, flour, tiles, wine, bricks, hemp, flax, 
and other goods, besides floats of timber, firewood, and 
charcoal. It also affords a communication for boats 
burdened with foreign produce from Havre, at its 
mouth, as well as Rouen, half way up; however, ail 
the traffic thus carried on upon it is a mere nothing 
when compared with the trade of any of the English 
navigable canals. One of the things which will most 
astouish the visitor in Paris is the death-like silence 
—the want of all stir—upon the Seine. Excepting 
two or three clumsy large boats laden with firewood, 
and lying at the quay delivering their cargoes, and 
also the floating washing and bathing houses already 
partially alluded to, you see no craft whatever upon 
the river. Nota mast, not even so much as a wherry, 
is to be seen. Your view along the surface of the clear 
and really beautiful stream is altogether unimpeded. 
Three minutes’ observation will serve to convince the 
onlooker that the French are not a maritime—not a 
boating people. I was particularly struck with this 
neglect of the capabilities of a fine river; and when I 
coupled this remark with what I elsewhere noticed in 
respect to the apparent disinclination of the young 
men and boys in the French seaports to amuse them- 
selves with boats, I thought it was not without 
reason that John Bull had acquired the dominion of 
the seas. 

From Paris to Rouen and Havre, through Nor- 
mandy, the Seine offers a prospect of some of the finest 
scenery in the north of France. At some places the 
river parts into branches, leaving pretty woody islets 
between ; and at others it winds through luxuriant 
vales overhung with orchards, cottages, and vine- 
yards. Little, however, seems to be done to render 
it more susceptible of navigation. A regular steam 
communication from Havre to Paris would be one of 
the greatest improvements which could be effected in 
France, and would be extremely productive, for it 
would be preferred to all other means of conveyance 
by travellers. Surely some spare English capital might 
be profitably directed to this exceedingly desirable 
undertaking. 

Greatly as the French have improved in modern 
times, they have yet a great deal to learn before they 
can pretend to compete with neighbouring nations in 
regard to commerce. I will just mention one circum. 
stance illustrative of this point, which will probably 
surprise the reader, The barriers of Paris resemble 
toll-bars, but instead of a toll-house and keepers, there 
is a lodge in which are stationed about a dozen men 
dressed in dark-green uniforms. These are called 
douaniers, or custom-house officers; and it is their 
duty to examine every vehicle that passes through the 
gateway towards the city. They stop every omnibus, 
stage-coach, diligence, and cabriolet; and they may, 
if they please, arrest the progress of every gentleman's 
carriage or gig. Having thus stopped the vehicles as 


they pass, they open the doors, look behind the feet 
and legs of the passengers, mount upon the roof, and 
there rummage among the luggage ; all which is for 
the purpose of exacting certain duties on certain kinds 
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of goods going into the town. Insufferable as this 
may appear, it gives no trouble whatever in com- 
ison to what is frequently endured by carriers. 
he French carriers have large and very long carts, 
nicely poised upon a central axle, with two wheels, 
and which carts appear to carry almost as great a 
mantity of goods as an English waggon. It is by 
these useful vehicles that a large proportion of the ar- 
ticles of consumption is brought to Paris. Nosooner 
do they reach the outside of the barriers than every 
article has to be taken down to be examined by the 
douaniers. You will see casks, bales, boxes, and 
packages of all kinds, strewed upon the ground, and 
the officials wandering amidst the wreck, noting down 
the duties to be exacted, or searching for articles 
which are reckoned contraband. On witnessing a 
spectale of this nature, it is impossible to withhold 
pity from the unhappy carrier, who has at least one 
whole day’s hard labour in unpacking and packing his 
wares. Similar searches are continually taking place 
on all the roads and rivers, and at the entrances to all 
the towns. Not to speak of the trouble, the injury 
sustained in these detentions by loss of time, must be 
immense. How the French should submit to this 
species of annoyance, which would on no account be 
tolerated in England, is more than I am able either to 
comprehend or explain. 

A very short acquaintance with France is sufficient 
to impress upon the mind of the visitor that the inha- 
bitants generally are still very far behind the people 
of this country, as respects what we consider the most 
commonplace improvements. I shall afterwards note 
a few of the most obvious deficiencies, and will there- 
fore here only allude to what I saw upon the Seine 
at Parie. Persons who have chanced to visit our 
wharves and quays will have remarked that heavy 
goods are lifted to and from the boats or ships by 
means of a simple contrivance, technically called a 
crane. It is made of iron, and the turning of a wind- 
lass by one or two men has the effect of lifting and 
swinging goods out of or into the vessels which lie 
alongside. Such a simple and useful mechanical con- 
trivance prevails all over Great Britain. Instead of a 
machine of this kind, I observed at one of the quays 
at Paris, where large stones and heavy goods have to 
be lifted from the boats to the shore, a singularly old- 
fashioned uncouth machine, intended to answer the 

rpose of acrane. It was made of wood, and resem- 

led an immensely large mill-wheel, fashioned like 
the revolving cage of asquirrel or turnspit, being pro- 
vided inside with steps, up which a party of men con. 
stantly keep ascending, by which a revolving motion 
is procured, and the goods are lifted by the winding 
of the rope round the outside of the wheel. On be- 
holding this elegant piece of mechanism, my compa- 
nion and myself could not restrain ourselves from 
bursting into a roar of laughter, which seemed by no 
means to please a number of gens d’armes who were 
in attendance on its metions. 


ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER. 
In the year 1759, when the war with France was 
conducted with great spirit in North America, a 
division of the British army was encamped on the 
banks of a river, and in a position so favoured by na- 
ture, that it was difficult for any military art to sur- 
prise it. War in America was rather a species of 
hunting than a regular campaign. The French, 
like the British, had incorporated the Indians into 
their ranks, and had made them useful in a species 
of war to which their habits of life had peculiarly 
fitted them. They sallied out of their impenetra- 
ble forests and jungles, and with their arrows and 
tomahawks committed daily waste upon the British 
army—surprising their sentinels, cutting off their 
stragglers, and even when the alarm was given and 
pursuit commenced, they fled with a swiftness that the 
speed of cavalry could not overtake, into rocks and 
fastnesses whither it was dangerous to follow them. 
In order to limit as far as possible this species of war, 
in which there was so much loss and so little honour, 
it was the custom with every regiment to extend its 
outposts to a great distance beyond the encampments ; 
to station sentinels some miles in the woods, and keep 
a constant guard round the main body. 

A regiment of foot was at this time stationed upon 
the confines of a boundless savannah. Its particular 
office was to guard every avenue of approach to the 
main body ; the sentinels, whose posts penetrated into 
the woods, were supplied from the ranks, and the ser- 
vice of this regiment was thus more hazardous than 
that of any other. Its loss was likewise great. The 
sentinels were perpetually surprised upon their posts 
by the Indians, and were borne off their stations 
without communicating any alarm, or being heard of 
after. Not a trace was left of the manner in which 
they had been conveyed away, except that upon one 
Or two occasions, a few drops of blood had appeared 
upon the leaves which covered the ground. Many 
imputed this unaccountable disappearance to treachery, 


and suggested as an unanswerable argument, that the 
men thus surprised might at least have fired their 
muskets, and communicated the alarm to the conti- 
guous posts. Others who could not be brought to 
consider it as treachery, were content to receive it as 
a mystery which time would unravel. 

One morning, the sentinels having been stationed 
as usual over night, the guard went out at sunrise to 
relieve a post which extended a considerable distance 
into the wood. The sentinel was gone! The sur- 
prise was great; but the circumstanee had occurred 
before. They left another man, and departed, wisk- 
ing him better luck. ‘ You need not be afraid,” said 
the man with warmth; ‘I shall not desert !” 

The relief company returned to the guard-house. 
The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and at 
the appointed time the guard again marched to re- 
lieve the post. To their inexpressible astonishment, 
the man was gone! They searched round the spot, 
but no traces could be found of his disappearauce. It 
was necessary that the station, from a stronger motive 
than ever, should not remain unoccupied ; they were 
compelled to leave another man, and returned to the 
guard-house. The superstition of the soldiers was 
awakened, and terror ran through the regiment. 
The colonel being apprised of the occurrence, signified 
his intention to accompany the guard when they re- 
lieved the sentinel they had left. At the appointed 
time, they all marched together ; and again, to their 
unutterable wonder, they found the post vacant, and 
the man gone! Under these circumstances, the co- 
lonel hesitated whether he should station a whole 
company on the spot, or whether he should again sub- 
mit the post to a single sentinel. The cause of these 
repeated disappearances of men, whose courage and 
honesty were never suspected, must be discovered ; 
and it seemed not likely that this discovery could be 
obtained by persisting in the old method. Three brave 
men were now lost to the regiment, and to assign the 
post to a fourth seemed nothing less than giving him 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose turn it 
was to take the station, though a man in other re- 
spects of incomparable resolution, trembled from head 
to foot. ‘I must do my duty,” said he to the officer ; 
“I know that; but I should like to lose my life with 
more credit.” ‘I will leave no man,” said the co- 
lonel, ‘‘ against his will.”” A man immediately stept 
from the ranks, and desired to take the post. Every 
mouth commended his resolution. ‘1 will not be 
taken alive,” said he; “and you shall hear of me on 
the least alarm. At all events, I will fire my piece if 
I hear the least noise. If a crow chatters or a leaf 
falls, you shall hear my musket. You may be alarmed 
when nothing is the matter; but you must take the 
chance as the condition of the discovery.” The colonel 
applauded his courage, and told him he would be right 
to fire upon the least noise which was ambiguous. 
His comrades shook hands with him, and left him 
with a melancholy foreboding. The company marched 
back, and waited the event in the guard-house. 

An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon the 
rack for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a 
sudden, the report was heard. ‘The guard immedi- 
ately marched, accompanied, as before, by the colonel, 
and some of the most experienced officers of the regi- 
ment. As they approached the post, they saw the 
man advancing towards them, dragging another man 
on the ground by the hair of his head. When they 
came up to him, it appeared to be an Indian whom 
he had shot. An explanation was immediately re- 
quired. 

“T told your honour,” said the man, “ that I should 
fire if I heard the least noise. The resolution I had 
taken has saved my life. I had not been long on my 
post when I heard a rustling at some short distance ; 
I looked, and saw an American hog, such as are com- 
mon in the woods, crawling along the ground, and 
seemingly looking for nuts under the trees and among 
the leaves. As these animals are so very common, I 
ceased to consider it for some minutes; but being on 
the constant alarm and expectation of attack, and 
scarcely knowing what was to be considered a real 
cause of apprehension, I kept my eyes vigilantly fixed 
upon it, and marked its progress among the trees; 
still there was no need to give the alarm, and my 
thoughts were directed to danger from another quar- 
ter. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular, 
to see this animal making, by a circuitous passage, 
for a thick coppice immediately behind my post. I 
therefore kept my eye constantly fixed upon it, and as 
it was now within a few yards of the coppice, hesi- 
tated whether I should not fire. My comrades, 
thought I, would laugh at me for alarming them by 
shooting a pig. I had almost resolved to let it alone, 
when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought I 
observed it give an unusual spring. I no longer hesi- 
tated: I took my aim—discharged my piece—and the 
animal was instantly stretched before me with a groan 
which I conceived to be that of a human creature. I 
went up to it, and judge my astonishment when I 
found that I had killed an Indian! He had enveloped 
himself with the skin of one of these wild hogs so art- 
fully and completely, his hands and feet were so en- 
tirely concealed in it, and his gait and appearance so 
exactly correspondent to that of the animal, that, im- 
perfectly as they were always seen through the trees 
and jungles, the disguise could not be penetrated at a 


distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest 
aspect. He was armed with a dagger and a toma 
hawk.” 

Such was the substance of this man’s relation. The 
cause of the disappearance of the other sentinels was 
now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this dis- 
guise, secreted themselves in the coppice; watched 
the moment when they could throw it off ; burst upon 
the sentinels without previous alarm; and too quick 
to give them an opportunity to discharge their pieces, 
either stabbed or scalped them, and bore their bodies 
away, which they concealed at some distance among 
the leaves.—From a Scrap-Book. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SOCRATES. 

Iw the life of this distinguished man, we find one of 
the most noble models of wisdom and virtue in an- 
cient times. Socrates was a native of Athens in 
Greece, where he was born, four hundred and seventy 
years before the Christian era. His parents were in 
humble circumstances ; his father being a statuary of 
little reputation, and his mother a midwife. Our ac- 
counts of his youth are very imperfect; but it may. 
be confidently asserted, that, notwithstanding the po-- 
verty of his father, he received a good education, ac-- 
cording to the notions of his age and nation. After: 
receiving the elements of his education, he was im- 
pelled by his genius to acquire information on the 
most important subjects of human knowledge. At 
that time the Sophists, a class of teachers of the 
nature of mind, matter, the destiny of man, and other 
abstruse points, were perverting the heads and corrupt. 
ing the hearts of the Grecian youth, and Socrates 
placed himself under the instruction of the most cele- 
brated of these blind guides; but he soon abandoned 
the halls of these pretenders, and resolved to obtain 
by his own reflection what others were unable to give 
him, and to penetrate by patient thought to true 
knowledge. 

While ia this frame of mind, Socrates became deeply 
affected by reading an inscription on the temple of 


Apollo at Delphi. This striking inscription consisted 


of only two words, Know TryseEtr; but it gave a 
serious turn to histhoughts. He began to study him- 
self, to reflect upon the phenomena of his own mind, 
to meditate on the destiny of mankind; and he re- 
solved to devote his life to instructing his fellow- 
citizens in their highest good, and making them wise, 
honest, and pious. It should here be explained, that 
at this period of Grecian history it was very common 
for profound thinking men to devote themselves to be 
teechers of all that was then known of divine and hu- 
man knowledge. It will be recollected that as yet 
there was nothing known definitely or correctly on these 
subjects. The whole Grecian people were heathens ; 
they worshipped gods of their own imagination or 
creation; and four centuries had yet to elapse before 
the sun of Christianity was to rise to illuminate the 
moral darkness. Socrates, like others, was a wor- 
shipper, or an honourer, of his country’s deities; yet 
it is learned from authentic record that he was also 
a believer in one great God, the acknowledged creator 
of all things. With our present limited extent of 
information, it is extremely difficult for us to compre. 
hend how these ideas of a multiplicity of heathen gods 
and of one Supreme Being were compatible; yet it 
seems such was the case. It was also customary for 
the kind of teachers we are speaking of, to believe 
themselves to be ambassadors sent by God; and bya 
similar strange infatuation, Socrates believed himself 
to be commissioned by the Deity, and to the close of 
his life adhered to this extravagant delusion. 

Socrates commenced his career as a teacher of man- 
kind in a character entirely opposite to that of the 
Sophists. While they were distinguished by display 
and wealth, Socrates appeared in a poor cloak, whick 
he wore at all seasons of the year; and he even dis- 
dained the use of shoes, by which circumstance we 
may form an opinion of the enthusiasm which affected 
his actions. In his capacity of an instructor of the 
people, he did not confine himself to splendid halls of 
lecture, but gccupied his time from the dawn of day 
in seeking persons whom he might instruct in all that 
is important to mankind in general, and to the pri- 
vate circumstances of each. He went to the public 
assemblies, and the most crowded streets; or entered 
the workshops of mechanics and artists, conversing 
with them on religious duties, on their social and 
political relations, on all subjects relating to morals, 
and even on agriculture, war, and the arts. He 
exerted himself particularly in leading inquisitive 
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young men to the pursuit of trath and the formation 
of habits of thought. Wherever he went, he was-at- 
tended by a circle of disciples, who caught from him 
the spirit of free inquiry, and were inspired with his 
geal for the highest good, for religion, truth, and vir- 
tue. The succeeding schools of philosophy in Greece 
are therefore justly traced back to him; and he is 
to be regarded as the master who gave philosophical 
investigation among the Greeks its highest direc- 
tion. Among his most distinguished disciples were 
Alcibiades, Crito, Xenophon, Aristippus, Phedon, 
Cebes, Euclid, and Plato. It appears that he gave 
them instructions in politics, rhetoric, logic, ethics, 
arithmetic, and geometry; he also read with them 
the principal poets, and pointed out their beauties. 
Hitherto the Greeks had no correct system of morals, 
and Socrates was the first of their teachers who 
endeavoured to inculcate practical morality. He 
showed the difference between religion and impiety ; 
explained in what the noble and ignoble, justice and 
injustice, reason and folly, courage and cowardice, 
consist; what constitutes a state, and what a states- 
man ; spoke of forms of government, and what quali- 
ties are requisite in a magistrate ; besides other sub- 
jects, the knowledge of which he regarded important 
to a good man, and of which none but the mean- 
spirited are content to remain ignorant. All his in- 
quiries took a practical turn, and he valued speculation 
and theory only as connected with practice; for the 
end of all knowledge, he affirmed, is virtue. Socrates 
was fully convinced of the existence of an all-ruling, 
almighty, wise, good, and omniscient Being. The 
system of nature, and especially the admirable struc- 
ture of the human frame, seemed to him a positive 
proof of'a Creator. He esteemed it rash to speculate 
upon the substance of this lofty being, and deemed it 
sufficient to set in a clear light his spiritual nature. 
It is evident that he worshipped one God as the crea- 
tor of the world and the judge of all mankind; because 
Xenophon represents him as speaking expressly, se- 
veral times, of one God only; although in other places 
he speaks of gods, which he seems to have regarded as 
subordinate to the Supreme Being. Yet, as we have 
already said, it is difficult to understand how such a 
wise man as Socrates should, at one and the same 
time, have believed in one God the Creator, and a 
variety of petty gods, or rather chiefs, and others who 
had been deified by his ignorant countrymen. This 
is one of those curious inconsistencies of character 
which cannot well be accounted for; although there 
is reason to suppose that he merely honoured his 
country’s gods, according to the usages which anti- 
quity and custom had consecrated, in order not to of- 
fend the prejudices of his weaker brethren. 

Socrates was distinguished above all the other phi- 
losophers of Greece for the undisturbed serenity of his 
mind. He would allow no misfortune to ruffle his 
temper. His wife, Xanthippe, was a noted shrew ; 
yet he was exceedingly kind to her, tried to soothe 
the asperities of her disposition, and when he found 
all his-efforts unavailing, he viewed her only as an 
excellent instrument of discipline. He always treated 
his body as a servant, and inured it to every priva- 
tion; so that moderation to him was an easy virtue, 
and he retained in old age his youthful vigour, phy- 
sical and mental. He also never shrunk from per- 
forming his services a8 a citizen, however incompatible 
with his profession of a public teacher. Three times 
he served in the army of his country; the first time, 
when he was thirty-nine years of age, at the siege of 
Potedea. Here he excelled his fellow-suldiers in the 
ease with which he endured the hardships of a winter 
campaign, distinguished himself by his valour, saved 
the life of his friend Alcibiades, and resigned to that 
youth the prize of honour which was awarded to his 
own bravery. Seven years after this, he bore arms a 
second time at Delium, and was the last to fly. Thus, 
in aiming to perform all the duties of a good citizen, 
he did not refuse to engage in the humbles: service ot 
his country. His conduct was admirable, when, at 
the age of sixty-five years, he became a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, and rose to the dignity 
of president—an office which could only be held fur 
@ single day. On the day which he exercised this 
onerous function, he had the influence to procure the 
acquittal of ten innocent men, falsely accused by an 
enraged party of citizens, who clamorously demanded 
their execution ; but no menaces of violence were able 
to bend the inflexible justice of Socrates. 

Valuable as were the services of this great man to 
the state, as well as to all classes of men who listened 
to his public harangues, he was doomed to feel the 
heavy burden of national ingratitude. The last part 
of his life fell in that unhappy period when Athens 
had sunk into anarchy and despotism, in consequence 
of the unfortunate result of the Peloponnesian war— 
a war carried on for twenty-seven years between the 


Spartans and Athenians, which ended in almost the 


total destruction of Athens as an independent state 
(B. c. 404). Morality and justice are always disre 
garded when the government of a state is dissolved. 
This was the case in Athens, and amid the general 
immorality, hatred, envy, and malice, found opportu. 
nities toexecute their purposes. A base faction, headed 
by one Melitus, who were offended by the freedom with 
which Socrates expressed his dislike of the kind of go- 
vernment they wished to establish,, accused him be- 
fore a popular tribunal of having introduced new 
gods, and of denying the ancient divinities of the 
state, by which, and other practices, it was alleged 
he strived to corrupt the minds of youth. The accu- 
sations were supported by perverted statements of the 
language of Socrates, by expressions detached from the 
connection which moditied them. Socrates, conscious 
of his moral dignity, disdained to makea laboured de- 
fence of his character. He neither feared death nor 
respected his judges. Briefly, and with a noble dig- 
nity, he showed the groundiessness of the charges, 
and noticed his efforts in favour of the common- 
wealth. But when did such a tribunal with such ac- 
cusers listen to reason? Several of his blind and 
wicked judges took offence, and he was condemned by 
a majority of three voices. But when they left him 
to choose the manner in which he should be put to 
death, the indignant and oppressed Socrates declared 
that instead of deserving death, he merited a place in 
the Prytaneum, as a public benefactor, the furious 
populace, irritated by his intrepidity, condemned him 
to drink poison. 

Socrates was now led to prison to wait the day 
which should be appointed by his persecutors, on 
which his death should take place. Religious and 
moral feeling, and the heavenly power of a pure con- 
science, still triumphed within him. On the day 
when he was thrown into prison, the sacred galiey 
sailed from Athens for the isle of Delos, on which was 
the famous temple of Apollo, where religious ceremo- 
nials were performed. In conformity with an ancient 
law, the execution of the sentence was deferred till 
the return of the vessel, an interval of thirty days, 
which was an important delay for the philosopher and 
his disciples. Every morning his friends assembled 
in his apartment, and he conversed with them as be 
had been wont to do. He encouraged them in the 
path of virtue, instructed them in the subjects of his 
investigations, and proved to them, by his own exam- 
ple, that obedience to his precepts produced real hap- 
piness: In his solitary hours, he composed a hymna 
to Apollo, and versified several of the fables of sop. 
There was a striking contrast between the resignation 
of Socrates and the grief of his friends, at the thought 
of their irreparable loss. We may well pardon them 
for the projects which they formed for his escape. 
Simmias of Thebes offered to bribe the keeper; but 
they could of course do nothing without the consent 
of Socrates; and from his kaown principles, it was 
probable that he would not listen to their plan. But 
they determiued to make the atcempt. Crito, the old 
and tried friend of Socrates, undertook to persuade 
him to comply with their wishes. Early in themorn- 
ing of the last day but one, he visited him for this 
purpuse. The good man was still asleep. Crito sat 
down softly by his bed, and waited till heawoke. He 
then informed him of the unanimous request of his 
friends, urging every motive which the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Socrates suggested, especially the care 
of his family, to persuade him, if possible, to save his 
life. Socrates permitted bis friend to finish, and 
thanked him for this proof of his affection, but  de- 
clared that flight was wholly irreconcilable with bis 
principles. Plato's dialogue, entitled Crito, records 
this conversation, and is one of the most pleasing per- 
formances of that great master. It inspires the most 
profuund admiration of Socrates, who adhered to his 
lofty principles with unshaken firmness on the brink 
of the grave, and, notwithstanding the injustice of his 
condemnation, could not be persuaded to. violate his 
duties as a citizen. 

At length the fatal day dawned on which Socrates 
was. to drink the poison. His family and friends as- 
sembled early, to spend the last hours with him. 
Xauthippe, his wife, was much affected, and showed 
her grief by loud cries. Socrates made a sign toCrito 
to have her removed, as he wished to spend his last 
moments in tranquillity. He then talked with his 
friends first about his poem, then concerning suicide, 
and lastly concerning the immortality of the soul. 
He speut the greater part of the day in these. elevated 
meditations. He spoke with such animation of the 
hopes inspired by his faith, that his friends almost 
viewed him as a gloritied spirit. The approach of twi- 
light at length admonished him that the appointed 
bour had arrived. He asked for the cup; and when 
he took it in bis hand, his friends were so overcome 
with grief, that they burst into tears and loud lamen- 
tations. Socrates alone was calm. He then drank 
the hemlock slowly, and consoled his friends, as he 
walked up and down the apartment. When it be- 
came ditticul: to walk, he lay dewn upon the couch, 
and, before his heart ceased to beat, exclaimed, *‘ My 
friends, we owe a cock (the emblem of life) to scu- 
lapius’—thus showing in his last moments that he 
still wished to do honour to the religious usages of his 
country. After he had said these words, he covered 
himself with his cloak, and expired, in the seveatieth 
year of his age (B. c. 400.) 

Such was the affecting conclusion of the life of one 
of the greatest men, one of the most faultless cha- 


racters; in ancient times. Svon after his death, the: 
Athenians acknowledged his innocence, and regarded‘ 
the misfortunes of the state as a punishment for their 
injustice towards him. They reversed his sentence, 
put his accuser, Melitus, to death, banished others 
who had conspired to ruin him, and caused a brazen. 


statue to be erected to his memory, , 


THE BELGRAVES. 

SOME years ago, a young gentleman named William- 
son, of respectable connections in Glasgow, was reside 
ing for a few days in a West Highland inn of narrow 
accommodations, when one evening a handsome care. 
riage drove up, and an elderly gentleman came out to 
request lodging for himself and:two daughters. The 
jandlord informed him that it was impossible to let 
him have beds, as all of those which the house con. 
tained were engaged ; but that, if seats by the parlour 
tire would be any accommodation, he and the young 
ladies should be most welcome to them, and to the best 
supper which the house could afford. ‘ How far is it 
to the next inn ?” inquired the new comer, turning to 
the postilion. “ Fourteen miles, sir.” “ Is it a large 
inn?” Nohalf sae big as this, sir.” ‘“‘ Then. we 
may havea still worse chance for beds there,” and he 
seemed exceedingly perplexed. By this time one or 
two gentlemen had taken occasion to leave the room, 
we shall not say for what reason: Williamson alone 
remained. ‘* The fact is, landlord,” said the elderly 
gentleman, ‘‘one of my daughters has taken extremely: 
ill during this last stage, and I don’t know what to 
do if you can’t give her, at least, a bed.” “‘ 1am very 
sorry to hear it, sir,” said the landlord ; “‘ but my wife: 
and I bave na had a bed to oursells this six weeks ;: 
and as for the-bairns, they’ve been upon straw i™the 
barn the hale simmer; ye suld hae had ours, if we 
had had ane to gie ye.” Hereupon.Mr Williamson 
advanced from the fireside, and with the utmost coure 
tesy of manner offered to surrender his bed to the 
young lady, and take seat by the parlour fire in- 
stead. ‘I’m sure that’s real kind o’ you, sir,” said 
the landlady, who had now joined the party, “and 
you wi’ that flichter o’ cauld about ye, that ye said 
wad need a glass extra the nicht.” The elderly gen. 
tleman was profuse in his expressions of gratitude, 
but on hearing of the cold, seemed inclined to insist 
that the generous young man should retain his bed. 
Williamson, however, assured him that the affection 
which the landlady alluded to was:only a slight hoarse. 
ness, the result of a day’s fishing, and a thing to which 
he was accustomed. Being willing to think so, the 
new guest made no further remonstrance, but, return. 
ing to the carriage, soon re-appeared with two elegant 
young ladies, one of whom clung with an appearance 
of suffering to his arm. Orders were instantly given 
to prepare the bedroom heretofore vecupied by Wil- 
liamson for the young lady, and till that should be 
ready, the fair invalid was accommodated with am 
arm-chair spread with plaids. The father, who, it 
now appeared, was an Englishman, displayed a highly 
laudable interest‘in the ailment of his daughter, and 
was particularly solicitous that she should mention 
some nice thing that she would like to have for sup. 
per. “Veal cutlets” was the choice expressed by the 
drooping lady, and veal cutlets accordingly were ors 
dered. But it soon appeared that in the Highlands 
things of that kind are more easily spoken of than ob- 
tained: veal cutlets was a thing impossible at the Brig 
o’ Brallochan, as the place was called. Pigeon-pie was 
then aspirated by the damsel ; but pigeon-pie was also 
declared among the impracticables. In short, it soom 
appeared that meat was as scarce as beds, and that in 
both articles the English family was to be gratified by 
the self-abandoning kindness of Mr Williamson. “He 
had taken a few trouts,” he said, “and to these they 
should be welcome.” “Oh, 1 am dying to taste Scotch 
trout,” said both ladies.at once. ‘‘ And them packit 
up and direckit to his freends at Glasgow, to gang by 
the steam-boat the morn!” struck in the landlady, 
in a lower key, as if absorbed in admiration of the 
generosity of her young guest. ‘ Your politeness really 
overpowers me,” said the Englishman ; “ you will at 
least join us at supper, and favour us, while we stay 
here, with as much of your company as possible.” To 
this Williamson replied by a sentence, which, while 
it made light of the favours he was conferring upon 
the stranger, expressed the honour he felt to become 
veyed in the request. 

The ailing gentlewoman was soon after dispatched 
to bed, whither a tolerable share of the-trouts was 


dispatched after her. The two gentlemen, with the 
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remainingady,; sapped together, and afterwards spent 
‘two or three hours in lively and agreeable conversa- 
‘tion, over some of the best liquor which the place af- 
forded. Williamson, finding the stranger ignorant of 
the country, scribbled into his pocket-book a number 
-of notes, respecting not only the direction of his route 
and its intermediate distances, but the:historical aso- 
ciations connected with some of the more remarkable 
scenes and objects, for all which the obliged party ex- 
pressed the warmest thanks. At length, about mid- 
night, the lady-went to join her sister, and the two 
‘gentlemen addressed themselves tosleep in arm-chairs 
before a good fire. In the morning the whole party 
met at breakfast, when it appeared that the young 
lady was completely recovered, but evidently at the 
expense of the gallant angler, whose cold had gained 
great strength during the night. For this latter cir- 
cumstance the English gentleman and his daughters 
expressed ‘great regret, but only ‘in those words-of- 
course which are employed “to mimic sorrow when 
the heart’s not sad.” Williamson, for his part, made 
light of it, and. said.he felt ‘sure that asingle day of 
confinement to his room would restore him to his usual 
health. ‘When the moment:of parting arrived, the 
English gentleman addressed him with renewed and 
more formal thanks for his various acts of kindness, 
expressed his. gratification at having formed such an 
acquaintanee, and, presenting a card with his address, 
said he should be happy to receive a visit from him 
when he chanced to be in London. 
The result of this adventure to Mr Williamson was 
a severe illness of six weeks, most of which he spent 
at the Highland inn before being able to move home- 
ward. ‘Still he never thought of regretting the 
courteous act which had occasioned to him such pro- 
tracted suffering. His was one of those excellent 
‘natures which dictate the performance of good actions 
upon principle, without regard to either profit or loss 
as an immediate consequence. Nothing gratified him 
so much as an opportunity of conciliating, by an act 
of unexpected kindness, a fellow-creature who might 
have otherwise passed him as an alien : the pleased smile 
of thanks which they returned to him—the assurance 
that he had soothed and softened at least one nature, 
and prepared it for acting generously in its turn—were 
. to him sufficient reward. On the present occasion, 
though he had accepted the card-of the English gen- 
tleman, he entertained no expectation of any advan- 
tage from his acquaintance, and hardly ever thonght 
again upon the subject till two years after, when he 
had occasion to visit Lendon. It then -occurred to 
him that, since he was upon the spot, he might at least 
pay a forenoon visit to the individuals whom he had 
formerly met under such peculiar circumstances. 
Away then he went to Russell Square, to which the 
card directed him, and it was not long ere he found 
. the house occupied by Mr Belgrave. The door having 
been opened by a footman, Mr Williamson inquired if 
Mr B. was at home. Yes. Are the young ladies at 
home? This was likewise answered in the affirmative. 
Pleased to find himself so lucky, Mr Williamson gave 
his card to the footman, after writing below his name, 
with pencil, the words “from Scotland,” which he 
supposed would be sufficient to remind the family of 
the acquaintance they had formed with him. Having 
been shown into a small room, the servant left him to 
deliver his card, and seon after returned with the in- 
formation that there must surely be some mistake, 
as the family didnot recollect any person of that 
name, The young gentleman, though somewhat 
painfully surprised, wrote upon another card a single 
sentence allusive to the incident at the inn, which he 
conceived could not fail to bring them in mind of him. 
The. answer returned. was a request that he would 
walk up stairs. On being shown into the drawing- 
reom, he found Mr Belgrave recumbent on a sofa, 
_with a newspaper in his hand, while the two young 
ladies sat upon another with a table before them, be. 
ing apparently engaged \in drawing. None of the 
\three rose at his entrance; they only lifted their 
eyes for a: moment; while the father, pointing to a 
‘chair near the door, said, with a fashionable drawl, 
** Ah, you are the person, are you, that we met in the 
Highlands? Ab, I daresay I recollect now; but I 
thought the name was Robi , or thing like 
that. I remember something of trouts, too ;” and he 
looked as if he felt that the time was new come fur 
-peying them. ‘Williamson was mortified beyond ex- 
‘pression. His cheek glowed, his lip'trembled, and 
though he had instinctively sut down, he instaritly rose 
again. “Qh, sit a litte,” ..drawled once more the 
grateful Belgrave ; “ sit a little.” ** Yes, sit-a tittle,” 
said one of the young ladies, who had favoured him 
in the meantime with a slight and cold nod of recog- 
nition. “ Nay,” said Williamson, I'-believe there 
must be some mistake, as the individuals whom I met 
in the Highlands were considerably different in man- 


ner and address from those | have now the honour of 
seeing. I beg pardon for troubling you, and wish 
you good morning.” So saying, he left the house. 
It may be conceived, that, upon a heart-alive to all 
the finest sympathies, this rude insult had a most 
painful effect. Williamson, however, though he suf- 
fered the acutest distress from it, had too philosophi- 
cal.a mind to allow it to. affect his general conduct, 
which, as already mentioned, was habitually. self- 
denying and benevolent. On reflection, he satisfied 
himself that the English gentleman was only one of 
those inferior spirits, which, selfish themselyes, er- 
roneously suppose ali around them to be seltish also, 
and are therefore always-acting on the defensive 
against visionary enemies. Far less did he allow him- 
self to believe, comparatively ignorant as he was of 
England, that this was a fair specimen of the eonduct 
of Engushmen. “No,” said he; “ this elegantly- 
lodged but vulgar minded man is evidently. an iil- 
informed person, who believes the people of all other 
countries to be r and greedy, and, in particular, 
cannot conceive the idea of.a gentleman in easy cir- 
cumstances north of the Tweed ; therefore it was he 
trembled at the idea of having aclaim of gratitude in- 
stituted against him by me. Ail I regret is, that | ean- 


tified feelings we shall now leave them ; and should this 
litle narrative reach them at\No. —, Russell Square, 
where, we-believe, they are still residing, we hope it 
will find them in a state of repentance for their ingra- 
titude, and that, under similar circumstances, they 
will for the future act differently.* 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
Some time ago we had a short article on the progress 
of temperance societies in America, in comparison with 
their advancement in this country. Since that period 
we have learned from a variety of sources that these 
useful associations have greatly increased in number 
in the United Kingdom, much to the benefit of the 
people wherever they have been established. “We 
have already expressed our conviction that the insti- 
tution of temperance societies‘can hardly be expected 
to cure an evil so deeply rooted as the prevailing ap- 
petite for spirituous liquors, the use of which enters.so- 
largely into the convivial usages of British society. 
Yet, as they certainly tend to diminish the pernicious 


not prove to the ignorant fool that [ am independent 
of him, and, though a Scotchman, yet want nothing.” 

The opportunity of gratifying this wish, and that 
under very remarkable circumstances, was afterwards 
granted by that strange destiny which sometimes 
brings about such surprising coincidences, and what 
may be called parallelisms, in the events of our lives. 
Williamson had succeeded to the possession of a patri- 
mony, which rendered him independent of business ; 
and being a young man of excellent classical educa- 
tion and considerable taste, he resolved to realise a 
dream of his early boyhood by a visit to Italy. He 
was one evening proceeding in his carriage down one 
of the slopes of the Alps, towards the beautifu! land of 
his fancy, when a sharp shot or two were heard at a 
little distance in advance, but out of sight. Conceiv- 
ing that it might be an affair of banditti, he gave 
orders to drive forward as rapidly as possible, and in 
the meantime he prepared his blunderbuss for action, 
and gave pistuls to each of his atvendants, who 
were three in number. He bad not proceeded far 
when the turn of a point of rock brought him im- 
mediately into contact with a small party of robbers 
who were rifling a carriage, and apparently using 
litule delicacy with its inmates. At the appearance of 
his equipage, the men forsook the object of their prey, 
and ranked up four in number across the read betwixt 
the two carriages. Williamson immediately took aim, 
and fired, bringing down one, and wounding another 
in the neck. The three survivors, seeing that his sec. 
vants were also armed, and that they were outunum. 
bered, lost not a moment in springing up the neigh. 
bouring bushy crags, where they were soon lost to 
pursuit. The victor then went up to the carriage, in 
order to do whatever might be necessary for its un- 
fortunate inmates, not one of whom had as yet shown 
face. What was his surprise when he beheld the iden- 
tical party whom, sume years before, he had treated 
sv humanely at the Scottish Highlaudinn! Belgrave, 
who seemed to have been employed during the conflict 
in holding smelling-bottles to the noses of his daugh- 
ters, instantly recoguised the man he had insulted so 
shamefully, and it was with some embarrassment that 
he mumbled forth his thanks for this new favour. 
“ Are you wounded, sir ?”’ was the abrupt question of 
Williamson. “No.” “Are your daughters safe ?” 
“Yes.” And again Belgrave attempted to fashion 
appropriate thanks for so signal a deliverance. “I 
kuow the value of your thanks, Mr Belgrave,” said 
Wiiliamson, ‘‘ and do not desire to have them. If I 
have been of any service to you, it was rendered to 
you and your daughters on the score of general hu- 
manity alone, and not to oblige yourselves, whom, 
personally, I consider unworthy of any such service. 
W here there is no favour, of course there needs be no 
gratitude. As you might still be in some danger, 
however, if I were to leave you, I will, if you chuse, 
make my carriage follow close atter yours till we reach 
Duomo d'Ossula.” The humbled Belgrave accepted 
this new favour as he would have accepted a dose of 
salutary but not very savoury medicine, and accord- 
ingly the two carriages moved on together. On ar- 
riving at the principal inn, Williamson only waited to 
observe that the Belgraves designed to lodge there, 
before he gave orders.to proceed to another house. As 
he turned to depart, his fellow-traveller once more en- 
deavoured to acknowledge his gratitude for tne rescue, 
and said something about an explanation of the “ mis- 
take” that had occurred in Russell Square ; but Wil- 
liamson cut all short by a convemptuous bow, and left 
the English party in a state of mortification more 
easily to be imagined than described. 

The punishmeut of the Belgraves was not yet, how- 
ever, cumplete. The story of their rescue, coupled 
with the previous circumstances of their iniercourse 
wich Williamson, transpired among the English resi- 
dents, who, like every other smail and isvlated com- 
munity, are exceedingly fund of such tittle-tattle ; and 
while all the principal cities in Italy rung with the 
generosity and gallantry of Williamson, who was every 
where received as a kind of hero, the unfortunate deni- 
zens of Russell Square were treated with such coldness, 
if not absolute ignominy, that their tour was declared 
a failure, and, without venturing to Rome or Naples, 
they turned and fled homewards. To their own mor- 


indul in ardent spirits, they are much to be com- 
mended, and we heartily wish them every success. We 
do not pretend to be acquainted with all the bearings 
of this most difficult subject ; at-the-same time, it ‘is 
obvious to our understanding, that, before temperance 
associations can expect to be thoroughly successful in 
the accomplishment of their objects, it-behoves them, 
or the country, to furnish the-working-classes, and 
others liable to excesses, with some kind of exhilarat- 
ing liquids more innocent in their nature than those 
in which they at present indulge. This we take to 
be an important preliminary. 

When lately in France, we every where saw the 
woiking-classes enjoying excellent Burgundy and 
other light wines—liquors fresh, cheering, and desti- 
tute of alcohol—at the rate of about three halfpence 
or twopence for a tumblerful. We frequently went 
into the wine-shops, which are equivalent to our tap- 
rooms, and there saw numbers of men taking a refreshe 
ment of bread and wine, at a mere trifle of expense, 
and on no occasion did we ever see any-person in the 
least degree inebriated. From personal experience, 
we can declare that the light French wines, so con. 
sumed, are most beneficial to health; and there are 
few things we regret so much as that they are not 
brought into universal use in this country, where 
they would be drunk with avidity in preference to 
either whisky or gin. We are positive that their in- 
troduction on a great and cheap scale would at least 
finish toddy-drinking in Scotland, except among a very 
few; and therefore do more to prevent the beginning 
of habits of spirit drinking than any measure that 
could be propounded. We need hardly say what would 
be the benefit, in a similar manner, if tea were to be 
sold at the half of its present price. We found that 
in France there was a demand for English beer, which 
cannot be got but at a very dear price. Here there is 
doubtless a similar desire to have French wines, which 
for the same reason cannot be satisfied. Thus, two 
neighbouring and great nations conspire to keep each 
other uncomfurtable—a spectacle most deplorable to 
the philanthropist. 

Notwithstanding the impediments in the way of the 
improvement of the habits of the people, it is gratie 
fying to discover that society generally is abandoning, 
little by little, the use of ardent spirits, from which 
we may hope the best results. The history of whiskye 
drinking in Scotland is thus summarily detailed by Mr 
William Collins of Glasgow, in his examination bee 
fore the Parliamentary Committee on Drunkenness : 
—‘ I may mention (says he) that about fifty or sixty 
years ago, there were but few distilleries #1 Scotland ¢. 
and if we go back so far as 1750, if I recollect right, 
there were only four or fiveat that time. It has been 
progressively increasing, particularly since the year 
1800 ; it did not advance rapidly, however, till 1822, 
when the duty was reduced: at that period a great 
and decided increase took So much were the 
population excited in Glasgow in 1822 by the ex« 
pected reduction of the duty, and so diligent were the 
spirit-dealers in advertising the day on which the dut 
would be reduced and cheap whixky could be punta | 
that | recollect on that day, when coming down trom 
my residence through Gallowgate, that the publice 
houses were not only crowded, but the people were 
out on the pavement at some of the larger shops.” 

Being asked what was the reduction that took place, 
he answered—“ The duty was 7s. before that period, 
and it was then reduced to 2s. 10d. the Scvtch gallon. 
We thought that it would only be a short and sudden 
ebullition of drunkenness, produeed by the excitement 
of the spirit-dealers’ advertisements and the novelty 
of obtaining cheap whisky, but in that we were des 
ceived. ‘The increase of spirit-driuking. kept steadily 
on from year to year, until in the year 1829 or 


® Lest any offence should be taken where none 1s meant, we 
to say that the name Belgrave in the above article is fictitious, 
The story, if it can be such, to use a iar Scotch phrase, 


is ‘* ower true a tale, 
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1830, it rose to its climax; rising from 2,079,000 to 
5,777,000. That is, as far as I have observed, the 
history of it. Since that period, it has been decreas- 
ing. The great efforts that were made by the friends 
of temperance societies, and the establishment of 
them so numerously in Scotland, produced abstinence 
among so many who were formerly addicted to it, as 
well as others who were moderate in its use, that it 
has since that period gradually declined. In 1830 
and 1831, the diminution was not great ; temperance 
societies had been but beginning to take effect. In 
1832, however, the consumption sunk about 500,000 
gallons ; and in 1833, it sunk 839,000 gallons.” 


BAD ENGLISH. 

We give the following two amusing and instructive 
specimens of attempts on the part of foreigners to 
write letters in English, with the view of showing 
the difficulty of composing language in a new idiom, 
and as a sample of the kind of errors into which we 
‘ourselves are apt to fall when attempting to write 
or speak in the French tongue :— 

Letter from a young French lady in Paris. 
“ Paris, ce 19 Novembre. 

Mon Cuzer Monsigun—We have received Sunday at 
five o’clock of evening one letter of you, who tell us your 
arrived at London. We have been very sorrys of all the 
desagrements that you have try for can embark you. 
Since day following of your departure, the house was as a 
hospital, my father and mother are together feel sick ; 
my father feel still so strong of his pain, who him been 
imposible to go out (1), and my mother a one fluxion 
80 strong that she cannot eating and drink, and it is very 
happy that you be not at Paris in this moment, for I 
should fear that you come boxer hers cheeks who are 
not very solid in this moment. 

* Happy that my health is good, and that she permit- 
ted to me of the cares all two (2). I regret always the 
days that we have passé together, and I can figurée my- 
self who is there one so great distance who we separated 
the one’s others (3). 

* But I hope that you will think sometimes at us, and 
that you will put it to the rank of yours friends who af- 
fectionne you the better, but I fear that the residence 

-of your country do so soon forget yours friends from 
Continent. 

** But pardon! I blame myself en ayant this think. I 
esteem too much well on your caractére and your sincere 
friendship for think that you will forget us. Dvailleurs 
your herbal is there for to do think it (4). 

** I beseech you, have a great deal idulgence for me, 
for you ought think that I have been long times before 
arranged iny phasis (5), which is not little for me, n’ayant 
more, as you know the time to studes.—E. S.” 

(1) That it has been impossible for him to gu out. 

(2) That it permitted me to take care of them both. 


(3) That so great a distance ——— us from one another. 
44) Vour herbal is there to make you think of us. 
(5) Phrases. 


Extract of a letter from a Swiss abbé, who had employed the curé 
of a country parish to collect skulls from his churchyard, for a 
Phrenological Society’s museum in this country :— 

“I have received this day an answer of my friend (the 
curé) to a question of the skulls, which you desirest to 
be come for your doctor of Edinburgh. He promises me 
to send them so hasty as is possible. But he is obliged 
to make it (1) with a great precaution, because the men 
of our villages ms a very great importance for the rests 
of his defuncts (2). Then our religion will who had been 
united in the life by the same faith and charity in one 
church do not be separated by the death self. I was so 
forced to promise him that the usage of these skulls will 
be good and holy, and I ought pray for the minds who 
have inhabited them. 

* Having promised both of them, I life in the agreeable 
hope to serve you. Poor skulls! you have certainly not 
thought to make a so long voyage after your death.” 

(1) To do it. 

(2) Attach great importance to the remains of the dead, 

WHIMSICAL INCIDENT. 

Persons in an insane state of mind are extremely 
iable, from injudicious treatment, to fall into manias 
with respect to particular passions, as anger, fear, love, 
pride, fury, &c., and care ought to be taken by their 
‘keepers to prevent this species of excess, which may 
be generated by a single word, sound, or gesture. “I 
once witnessed a very whimsical origin of the passion 
of pride (says Dr Paul Slade Knight, in his work on 
Mental Derangement), which bears immediately on 
this question. One of my patients, Wm. Y., who on 

meral subjects possessed a most retentive memory, 

ad forgotten that this is not the age of miracles. It 
chanced that one William Faulkner, a quiet, inotfen- 
sive, meek, and rather melancholy lunatic, was placed 
in the same range of apartments with Y., who took an 
early opportunity to question me respecting this per- 
sonage, as he called him. I told him all I knew about 
Faulkner. He eyed me with suspicion and derision ; 
and after a short pause he said, ‘If you don’t know, 
sir, Ido. I have to tell you that I have seen his ma- 
jesty’s person in the clouds, in broad day-light, when 
I was walking the streets of Liverpool. Of course, a 
phenomenon soextraordinary excited my astonishment, 
and roused my attention. I now understand where- 
fore this vision was vouchsafed tome. The features 
were too strongly impressed upon my mind ever to 
be forgotten ; and this personage, who for some dia- 
bolical and traitorous purpose is called William Faulk- 
ner, is no less than his majesty; and it is impossible, 
sir, but that you must be well aware of the fact.’ So 
saying, in the most respectful and distant manner, 


proached, and sidling round, that his back might be 
at no time towards the presence, he greeted W. T. 
with ‘I humbly but most sincerely hope your gra- 
cious majesty is well,’ bowing again to the ground. 
His gracious majesty cast a look of curiosity at his very 
humble and loyal subject, regarded him a moment, 
and then quietly and meekly resumed his walk. His 
subject, however, had a suit to prefer; and foliowing, 
bowing, scraping, and sidling round, which produced 
a very comical effect, he entered on the history of his 
cruel and unjust confinement, counting the weeks, 
days, and even the hours he had been confined, which 
he could always do, and concluding by most humbly 
but most earnestly beseeching that his majesty would 
peremptorily order his liberation. During this ad- 
dress, which was well spoken, I observed the drooping 
William Faulkner gradually draw himself up, and at 
the conclusion, to my astonishment, he replied, with 
an air of dignity, rather bombastic, ‘My good fellow, 
I am sorry I can be of no use to you—my enemies con- 
fine me here. But if your gracious majesty would 
be only pleased to direct to this person [ pointing to my- 
self] your royal order, under your sign-manual, the 
gates would at once fly open.’ ‘My man,’ his ma- 
jesty replied, ‘you are mistaken: I am, I tell you, 
contined here by my enemies, and I cannot at present, 
in this place, command any thing. I sincerely wish 
I could help you, but I assure you it is out of my 
power.’ So saying, he walked off with all the air and 
dignity imaginable ; pride took possession of his breast, 
and to the day of his death he called himself a king.” 


DEATH OF THE YOUNGEST CdILD. 

** Why is our infant sister’s eye 
No more with gladness bright ? 

Her brow of dimpled beauty, why 
So like the marble white ?” 

My little ones, ye need no more 
To hush the sportive tread, 

Or whispering, pass the muffled door— 
Your sweetest one is dead. 

In vain you'll seek her joyous tone 
Of tuneful mirth to hear, 

Nor will! her suffering, dove-like moan 
Again distress your ear. 

Lost to a mother’s pillowing breast, 
The snow-wreath marks her bed, 

Her polish’d cheek in earth must rest— 
Your sweetest one is dead. 

Returning spring, the birds will call 
Their happy task to take ; 

Vales, verdant trees, and streamlets, all 
From winter's sleep shall wake, 

Again your cherished flowers shall bloom, 
Anew their fragrance shed ; 

But she, the darling, will not come— 
Your sweetest one is dead, 


—Poetry for Children, an American publication. 


ARAB HORSES. 

They never lie down night nor day; they are al- 
ways kept standing, and even after a long journey 
are only suffered to give a tumble or two on the sand, 
and then made to rise. This custom prevails all over 
Egypt. A real Arab steed is worth from three to 
five hundred pounds. The mares only are prized, 
and these must neither bite nor kick, or they are 
deemed vicious ; indeed, they are so free from vice, 
that it is common to see the Bedouin children playing 
under their bellies. When an Arab sells his mare, 
he rarely sells all his property in her; he disposes of 
what he calls a third or fourth, which is merely a 
reservation of the second or third foal for himself or 
his family. Their genealogy must be proved at Mecca, 
for one race only is valued, which is that of the Pro- 
phet’s favourite mare. Mahomet, it is said, prized 
this animal for refusing to drink after a long journey 
in the desert, when he called his stud from the well, 
and this mare was the only one to leave the water. 
It is so difficult to get a thorough-bred Arab mare to 
send out of the country, that I doubt if any ever go 
to England.— Madden's Travels. 

EAR-ACHE. 

In a late clinical lecture by Dr Alison of Edin- 
burgh, on ear-ache, he stated, that when it is attended 
with intense pain, darting across the brain with con- 
siderable impatience and iritation, it should invariably 
be treated with extreme attention ; for although it is 
usually followed with no serious consequences, even 
when it is left to itself, yet inflammation commencing 
in this way, sometimes rapidly spreads to the mem- 
branes of the brain, and to the membrane covering the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. In every case 
of this malady, attended with fever, and a darting pain 
through the brain, recourse should be had to abstrac- 
tion of blood, a blister to the nape of the neck, aperient 
and cooling sudorific. medicines, as Epsom salts, and 
Mindererus’ spirit, and lowdiet. A little of the aqueous 
solution of opium, with diluted liquor of the acetate 
of lead, may be also introduced into the external ear, 
by means of a little finely carded cotton. 

EGYPTIAN FACTORIES, 

The traveller on his way to the upper country, is 
astonished at the vastness of the cotton-mills, which, 
though differing in dimensions, are all built on the 
same plan. They are constructed with rubble and 
mortar, and covered externally with stucco. For the 
small number of machines they contain, they are 


bowing to the ground again and again, as he ap- 


which are flagged with stone, are extremely lofty, 
and the doors and windows proportionably large. 
All the bullock-mills along the front of the buildings 
are enclosed in large towers, adorned with bow win- 
dows, balconies, and balustrades. Spacious flights or 
stone steps ascend to the second story, and the en- 
trance is generally shaded by a light wooden trellis- 
work. All these buildings are erected in the finest 
situations. At Minieh, for example, th mill is si- 
tuated on the edge of the Nile, and surrounded by a 
grove of orange and date trees, which give it a pic. 
turesque appearance. The expense of building one 
of the smaller mills amounts to about L.7000 ster- 
ling ; but I can make no approximation to the sum 
which the machinery must cost the pasha.—S¢ John’s 
Egypt and Mohammed Ali. 


ANIMALCULES. 
Animalcules have been discovered, whose magni- 
tude is such, that a million of them does not exceed the 
bulk of a grain of sand; and yet each of these crea- 
tures is composed of members as curiously organised 
as those of the largest species; they have life and 
spontaneous motion, and are endued with sense and 
instinct. In the liquids in which they live, they are 
observed to move with astonishing speed and activity ; 
nor are their motions blind and fortuitous, but evi. 
dently governed by choice, and directed to an end. 
They use food and drink, from which they derive nu- 
trition, and are therefore furnished with a digestive 
apparatus. They have great muscular power, and are 
furnished with limbs and muscles of strength and 
flexibility. They are susceptible of the same appe- 
tites, and obnoxious to the same passions, the gratifi- 
cation of which is attended with the same results as in 
our own species. Spallanzani observes, that certain 
animalcules devour others so voraciously, that they 
fatten and become indolent and sluggish by over- 
feeding. After a meal of this kind, if they be confined 
in distilled water, so as to be deprived of all food, their 
condition becomes reduced ; they regain their spirit 
and activity, and amuse themselves in the pursuit of 
the more minute animals which are supplied to them ; 
they swallow these without depriving them of life, for, 
by the aid of the microscope, the one has been observed 
moving within the body of theother. These singular 
appearances are not matters of idle and curious ob- 
servation. They lead us to inquire what parts are 
necessary to produce such results. Must we not conclude 
that these creatures have heart, arteries, veins, mus- 
cles, sinews, tendons, nerves, circulating fluids, and 
all the concomitant apparatus of a living organised 
body ? And if so, how inconceivably minute must 
those parts be! Ifa globule of their blood bears the 
same proportion to their whole bulk as a globule of our 
blood bears to our magnitude, what powers of calcu. 
lation can give an adequate notion of its minuteness ? 
These and many other phenomena observed in the 
immediate productions of nature, or developed by 
mechanical and chemical processes, prove that the ma- 
terials of which bodies are formed are susceptible of 
minuteness which infinitely exceeds the powers of 
sensible observation, even when those powers have been 
extended by all the aids of science.—Lardner’s Cyclo. 
pedia, Mechanics. 


MODIFICATION OF SLEEP. 
Sleep is much modified by habit. Thus, an old ar. 
tillery-man often enjoys tranquil repose while the 
cannon are thundering around him; an engineer has 
been known to fall asleep within a boiler, while his 
fellows were beating it on the outside with their pon. 
derous hammers ; and the repose of a miller is nowise 
incommoded by the noise of his mill. Sound ceases 
to be a stimulus to such men, and what would have 
proved an inexpressible annoyance to others, is by 
them altogether unheeded. It is common for carriers 
to sleep on horseback, and coachmen on their coaches, 
During the battle of the Nile, some boys were so ex- 
hausted that they fell asleep on the deck amid the 
deafening thunder of that dreadful engagement. Nay, 
silence itself may become a stimulus, while sound 
ceases to be so. Thus, a miller being very ill, his 
mill was stopped that he might not be disturbed by 
its noise; but this, so far from inducing sleep, pre- 
vented it altogether, and it did not take place till the 
mill was set a-going again. For the same reason, the 
manager of some vast iron-works, who slept close to 
them amid the incessant din of hammers, forges, and 
blast-furnaces, would awake if there was any cessation 
of the noise during the night. To carry the illustra. 
tion still further, it has been noticed that a person 
who falls asleep near a church, the bell of which is 
ringing, may hear the sound during the whole of his 
slumber, and be nevertheless aroused by its sudden 
cessation. Here the'sleep must have been imperfect, 
otherwise he would have been insensible to the sound ; 
the noise of the bell was no stimulus; it was its cessa~ 
tion, which, by breaking the monotony, became so, 
and caused the sleeper to awake.—Macnish's Philoso- 
phy of Sleep. 
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